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A BEAR AND LION HUNT IN COLORADO. 


BY SAMUEL 


T HE most 
successful, 
and, ina 
greatmanyways 
the most pleas- 
ant, hunting 
trip in my expe- 
rience was taken 
last April, when, after many months of 
expectation, I started for Rio Blanco 
County. The weather had been most un- 
propitious for days, and, after sundry 
postponements, I gave up waiting for 
the sun in disgust, and decided to brave 
both the elements and the evil prophecies 
of my friends. 

The start from Denver was made one 
gloomy, rainy night; but, in spite of the 
unfavorable outlook, I retired to my 
berth in high spirits, hoping that ere 
morning arrived the train would carry 
me beyond the limits of the storm. 

At 9 a. m. the train drew into Rifle, 
which was the end of my railroad jour- 
ney. A heavy fog and cutting wind had 
succeeded the rain of the previous night, 
making an all-day stage ride anything 
but desirable. However, it is only im- 
portant to record my arrival at Meeker 
after an uneventful day, cold but not dis- 
couraged. 

The following day opened with the 
prospect of another long stage ride from 
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Meeker to Rangely. An early start was 
contemplated but delayed somewhat by 
a refractory broncho, which only became 
manageable after the last house of the 
village had been left well in the rear. 
We arrived in Rangely at 6:30, and, after 
a good night’s rest, I started on horse- 
back forcamp,a distance of thirty-two 
miles. Let me say right here, by way of 
parenthesis, that the hunter’s comfort 
and pleasure will be much heightened if 
he will accustom himself to the saddle 
before starting on this trip. 

I found the camp delightfully situated, 
with everything at hand necessary for 
comfort, and amidst beautiful scenery. 
The outfit consisted of three tents—two 
larger ones for sleeping and one smaller 
for cooking—together with thirty horses 
specially trained for mountain hunting. 
My guide, John B. Goff, is an experienced 
and well-seasoned hunter, and not be- 
hindhand in his department is ourtrusty 
cook and jolly companion, Ed. Wolcott. 
Worthy of some mention also are our 
faithful followers the dogs, to whose 
bravery and efficiency much of the suc- 
cess of my trip was due. The pack con- 
sists of hounds and bulldogs, each thor- 
oughly trained to its particular work, 
and small chance has any animal treed 
by these persistent brutes. Indeed they 
have been known to watch an unfortu- 
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John B. Goff, the famous hunter and gui 


nate lion for twenty-three hours, with the 
thermometer below zero. 

I found myself the only stranger in 
camp, thus having the undivided atten- 
tion of both my companions. My great 
est desire in taking this trip was to ob- 
tain a bear, the trophies of former hunts 
being lions. So, with this object in view, 
the start was made next day. A distance 
of approximately thirty miles was cov- 
ered, a bear-track thirty-six hours old 
found, and followed fruitlessly till after- 
noon. Returning late, we had the good 
fortune to tree a bob-cat, which my rifle 
and the dogs made short work of. 

The third day we returned to the attack, 
and but a short distance from camp ran 
across a very fresh bear-track. In spite 
of our efforts to the contrary,the dogs 
started swiftly on the trail, our object 
being to draw closer to the bear ere giv- 
ing the signal to start. Our horses were 
at a great disadvantage in the dense 
cedars, requiring our constant attention 
to guide and urge them on, so that be- 
fore we realized our situation the dogs 
were far out of hearing. 


», and some of his celebrated bear dogs. 


Now ensued three hours of the hardest 
riding of my life before weat last caught 
sight of the pack. Wefound them strug- 
gling after the bear through heavy buck- 
brush, in which it was impossible to fol- 
low faster than a walk, oreven to get a 
shot,so impenetrable was the mass of 
undergrowth. 

Free of this jungle at last, we thought 
to make up for lost time, but alas! the 
bear had taken advantage of our mis- 
fortune and we saw at once that night 
would be upon us before he could be 
overtaken. Dispirited, and with jaded 
horses, we plodded slowly home, where 
cheering news awaited us. Our cook 
had busied himself, during the day, in 
“rounding up” the loose horses, and had 
seen a large lion disappearing over a 
ridge. He noted well the spot for our 
benefit. So perhaps our luck was to 
change, after all. At any rate, we de- 
cided to abandon bear for ai least one 
day for our chance of a lion. 

Starting early (this is an unpleasant 
characteristic of hunting), we arrived at 
the spot designated, found the trail, and 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


started the dogs. In five minutes our 
lioness was treed, such a short distance 
had she travelled. My Kodak had been 
carried each day in the hope of obtaining 
some fine views. This, however, was my 
first opportunity. In order to hold the 
camera on a level with the animal I was 
obliged to mount the opposite side of 
the gulch, and, for this reason, the pic- 
ture was most unsatisfactory, the dim 
outline of the lioness being just discerni- 
ble amidst the foliage of the tree. 

All this time a fierce tight had been 
raging between the dogs and the lioness, 
the dogs persistently climbing the tree 
to attack her, and she as persistently 
throwing them out. 

A shot in the shoulder brought her 
down, mortally wounded, and the dogs 
completed the work. We found too late 
that had we waited but a few days we 
might have been the possessors of three 
kittens as well. 

Four days were now devoted to bear 
hunting, but they were as barren of re- 


sult as previous ones. During this time 


we had the good luck to followa huge 
silver-tip, and the bad luck to lose him, 
after a two-days’ chase, buck-brush and 
precipices forminga combination against 
which we contended in vain. 

Having bat a few days remaining in 
which to hunt, I decided it would be 
more profitable to devote all my energy 
to lions, but on the next and ninth day 
we actually did get a bear. For eight 
days we had pursued this wily King of 
the Rockies, and then the unexpected oc- 
curred. As we were riding carelessly 
along a ridge, a brown bear hove in 
sight. A quick shot, well-aimed, dropped 
the bear before the dogs could reach him, 
and in triumph I sat on his back while 
my guide snapped the camera. 

The bear was taken to camp on a trusty 
pack-horse, and, after a two-days’ rest, I 
and my trophies started for home. 

Thus ended a most delightful, fascina- 
ting and healthful trip. 

DENVER, COLO. 


. in triumph I sat on his back while my guide snapped the camera.”’ 
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MY FIRST ANTELOPE. 


BY E. E. 


NUMBER of years ago, I was 
a true Western Colorado 
cowboy. I was born and 

raised at Pueblo, Colo. 
~ Inthe beginning I ran 

Ny away from home and 

Monk. hes went on to one of the 


largest stock ranches 
in the western part of the state. My 
father being an old hunter, I had often 
gone after antelope with him,and always 


longed to kill one alone, but while with 


him I never did. 

After I went to the range, I asked the 
man I worked for if | could carry a rifle 
with me on horseback, but he put his 
foot down on that. I longed to killan 
antelope, and I pushed my requests so 
repeatedly that he promised me,one day, 
I could go. 

Well, was happy, and the night did 
not pass quick enough for me, for I sat 
up and smoked tilld4a.m. Afteranxious- 
ly waiting, the hour arrived,and I left 
the house with the rifle—a 40-70 Winches- 
ter—and five cartridges, and went down 
to the barn. | away to the 
springs, about six miles from the ranch. 
| arrived there just at daybreak, and, 
after putting a lariat on my horse, I tied 
him and crept down to the spring. To 


soon rode 


my surprise, I saw three antelope at the 
water, drinking. I dropped down and 
fired three shots, but no game dropped. 
I then walked down to within 125 yards 


of the spring, when I saw a “yote,” as we 
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called them,and, thinking it an antelope, 
I shot at it; but it made off over the 
prairie and left me. Having but one 
shell left, I thought I had better shoot 
straighter, or | wouldn't get to 
of having killed an antelope. 

The sun was about a half hour high 
when I sawan antelope coming to the 
water-hole to drink. 


boast 


So I lay very quiet 
till he reached the pool and began drink- 
ing. I slowly raised my head from be- 
hind the sage-brush, and he raised his. 
I took very careful aim at his head and 
fired. He fell in a heap and commenced 
to kick, and I, having no knife, and now, 
no shells, thinking he would get away, 
ran down and struck him over the head 
with the butt of the gun. I broke the 
stock square off at the lock, and, as he 
still persisted in kicking, I kept hammer- 
ing him, and finally he stopped. 

Being small, I could not get the ante- 
lope on the horse alone, so I left it and 
went to the ranch for help. I had gone 
about two miles on my way when I met 
the boys from the ranch—and the “boss.” 
“Kid, did you kill 
I told him I did, and went back to 
the spring. The first thing they saw was 
the broken gun. I told them what had 
happened, and the “boss” said he would 
send a bill to my father for the gun. I 
never heard whether he did or not, but 
Il never got to go after antelope again 
while I was there on the ranch. 


His first words were: 
one?” 


SANTA Rosa, CAL. 
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PHOTO. BY A. G. WALLIHAN. 


THE LONE OUTPOST. 
The old buck in a band of antelope has a habit of posting himself on a convenient rise to guard the bunch feeding in the hollow aguinst 
surprise, and it requires some skill to get a good picture of one of these pickets, even when his curiosity is aroused by the photographer. 
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A WOODLAND LULLABY. 


BY J. W. WRIGHT. 


-EEP, weary huntsman, and rest 
Soft on your fragrant fir bed; 
The night winds sing low 
Where the tall reed-harps grow 
And the night owl keeps watch overhead; 
Sleep, while the whispering breeze 
Moans through the pines on the hill; 
The stars dance and gleam 
On the murmuring stream, 
And the woodland’s dear voices are still. 


The air from the violet beds 
Will soothe thee with gentle caress, 
And the perfume that blows 
From the dainty wild rose 
Will bring thee a sweet drowsiness; 
The bark of the prowling gray wolf, 
The traveling wild goose’s cry, 
The plaint of the loon 
From his marshy lagoon 
All are lost in the stream’s lullaby. 


The song of the wood-thrush is stilled; 
The dove's beak is tucked ‘neath its wing; 
The cubs of the bear 
Are asleep in their lair 
‘Mong the rocks where the columbines cling; 
The grasshopper’s safe in the weeds; 
The wildfow] have sought the still lake; 
The croak of the frog 
In his quivering bog 
Keep the muskrat and mallard awake. 


So sleep, chase-worn hunter, and rest 
At peace ‘neath the sentinel moon; 
The star-lighted sky 
Is thy canopy high, 
And thy couch spreads where wild flowers are 
Deep be thy slumber to-night; 
Sweet be thy dreaming and bliss; 
Pill the sun’s first bright ray 
That proclaims a new day 
Shall awaken thee with its warm kiss. 


Lullaby! lullaby! 
The night winds sing low 
Where the tall reed-harps grow: 
“Lullaby! lullaby!” 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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WOLF-TRAPPING IN THE WEST. 


BY H. 


ESTERN his- 
tory, in its 
entirety, 
reads like a ro- 
inance. From the 
time the pioneer 
with gun and ox- 
team first braved 
the dangers of the 
trackless deserts 
the midnightraids 
ofthe bloodthirsty 
savage, the winter 
onslaughts of the 
beasts of prey, and the frightful barren- 
ness of the land itself—to the civilization 
of to-day which sees the arid wastes trans- 
formed into fertile farm and pasture 
lands,the upland hills and covers, where 
often lay in wait the painted redskin, 
pregnant with their game-bird life, and 
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the mountain fortresses, once the undis- 
puted playground of the swarms of bear, 
lion, goat and sheep, resounding with 
the hum of mining, commercial and ag- 
ricultural industry, the history of the 
West is as enchanting as any volume of 
Oriental life. And there is no part of it 
so strongly encouraging to the interest in 
life out-of-doors which now pervades the 
land as that (a volume in itse!f) which re- 
lates to the triumphs of man over the 
wild beasts which threatened not only to 
deprive him of his treasured herds of 
cattle and sheep but of life itself. 

Companion of the inhuman red fiends 
of the plains, rear-guard of the midnight 
raids and unbidden guest at the feasts of 
blood, the huge gray wolf of North Amer- 
ica (“Canis Lupus”) fittingly remains to- 
day,in many parts of the West, the one 
dread scourge of the cattlemen. 


ones 


A Trapped Marauder. 
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On the cattle ranches of the mountain 
slopes and canons the wolf was for many 
years especially dreaded. 
surface of the 
mountainous 
hounds 


Wherever the 
country rough or 
the wolf would laugh at 
horses alike. He became 
emboldened by the security offered by 
the character of the country and drove 
off and killed cattle and sheep at will. 
For some time poison was effectual and 
decreased the wolf family in number to 
a great extent. But no animal is 
sessed of greater craft and cunning, and 
the wolf soon learned to detect the poi- 
soned bait. 


was 


and 


pos- 


The dam even succeeded in 
teaching her young, as soon as they were 
able to follow her about, to discriminate 
against poison, however placed. 

The cattlemen were then compelled to 
While 
this method required more skill and more 
The 
wolf once caught between the jaws ofa 
t!, Newhouse, to which is attached a log 
His 
trail is easily followed,intheevent of his 
dragging the log with him, by means of 
the hook which 


have recourse to the steel trap. 


attention, it was also more effective. 


and drag-hook, is caught for good. 


marks his course on the 
ground, and he must eventually pay the 
penalty of his crime. 

A certain cattle and sheep raiser in the 
state of Texas tried poison without suc- 
cess on a particularly large and crafty 
old wolf,and so easily did the animal 
evade all attempts to poison it, at the 
saine time causing such great damage 
to stock, that the Mexican herders were 
constrained to give it the appropriate 
name of “El Diablo.” The cattle owner 
had a valuable herd of Angora goats 
which he preferred to leave bedded out- 
side their pen at night. But that, on ac- 
count of the visits of this monster wolf, 
The 
wolf, one night, came to the herd, when 
bedded outside the pen, and cut out six- 
head of 


he was unable to do for some time. 


teen the valuable animals and 
otf. The owner, the next 
morning, following the trail of the wolf 
along the road, found that they had been 
driven nearly a mile, well out of hearing, 
before being attacked. Eight of the six- 
had killed. At another time 
“Diablo” cut out tifteen head of the goats 
and killedfour. Hewastinally conquered 
by means of a steel trap. 


drove them 


teen been 


The wolf-trappers of the West have at- 
tained a poficiency in tracking these ani- 
mals that is truly wonderful. While or- 
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Fig. 1.--The Clog. 
dinarily the track of a wolf is not distin- 
guishable with certainty from that of a 
large dog, it is very seldom that your 
old-time wolf-hunter makes a mistake. 
“lean always tell a wolf-track the min- 
ute I set eyes on it,’ said a veteran trap- 
per whom I had asked for information 
concerning the methods he employed. 
“To the practiced eye it will always ap- 
pear a trifie narrower in proportion, but 
the novice will detect no difference be- 
tween it and the track of a dog. You will 
notice in trailing the wolf that the fore- 
foot track is considerably the larger, and 
when you find one that measures four 
and one-half inches from the point of the 
claw to the straight line back of the heel- 
pad you've gota good-sized wolf. A four 
and three-quarter inch track means a 
large wolf. As arule you can reckon on 
the wolf having twenty pounds of weight 
forevery inch its forefoot is long. The 
largest track | ever measured was pretty 
close to five and a half inches in length.” 

I went with him on several occasions 
when he visited his traps and saw his 
methods of operating, which are about 
the those of other successful 
trappers from California to Canada, 

One who is not familiar 
damage done to stock 


same as 


with the 
by these 
voracious animalsevery year might won- 


great 


der at the great care and labor spent in 
setting and preparing the traps, not 
knowing that the capture of even a sin- 
gle one of these marauders means not 
only a saving to the cattle-raiser of from 


fifty to five hundred dollars annually 
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but a snug sum in the pocket of the trap- 
per, derived from the sale of the pelt, 
bounties, etc. One trapper is known 
to have made as high as $900 in six weeks 
of wolf-catching, and in a certain Colora- 
do town not long ago a hunter received 
$70 for two grown gray wolves and their 
six cubs, the stockmen of that section 
having placed a bounty of $20 each on 
the old wolves and 85 each on the cubs. 
Thus it is seen that wolf-trapping fur- 
nishes lucrative employment wherever 
the animals are numerous and trouble- 
some,and that care and skill in prepar- 
ing the traps for the crafty beasts are 
amply rewarded,as the traps, when pro- 
perly setina wolf-infested country, rarely 
fail to catch and hold their prey. As to 
the prevalence of wolves in the cattle- 
raising sections of the West, reports from 
several of the states have much to say. 
These reports show that in most sections 
of Montana, Wyoming, Texas, Colorado, 
New Mexico and the Dakotas the wolves 
are holding their own, while in many lo- 
calities they are actually on the increase 

notably in sections of Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Montana and New Mexico. The 
latter state is estimated by the Govern- 
ment agricultural report to have a loss 
on sheep of from $150,000 to $300,000 and 
Nebraska a loss of about#100,000annually. 
The stockmen of these states realize the 
dangers of the situation and are trying 
to have their state legislatures place a 
sufficient and uniform bounty on wolves 
and coyotes so that the trapper will not 
be attracted away from home by the 
prospect of a higher bounty from an- 
other state and thus leave his own sec- 
tion to suffer. In 1898 North Dakota was 
paying a bounty of from $3.00 to 811.00, 
and Montana, forthe year ending June, 
1897, paid out 878,468 for 26,156 wolves and 
coyotes killed. The damage done is esti- 
mated in various ways, from 3 per cent 
to 40 per cent of the annual increase, and 
from a few thousand to fifty thousand 
dollars in a county. But it can be seen 
from even these few facts and figures 
that, however great the care and skill re- 
quired, wolf-trapping is as beneficial to 
the man who performs the labor involved 
therein as to the country at large. 

The wolf-hunter has to cope with an 
animal without superior in intelligence 
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and sagacity among all the wild beasts 
of the chase, and therefore the great 
amount of care bestowed upon his work 
by my trapper friend was, in view of this 
fact, not at all surprising, although it 
was to me the most impressive part of 
the labor of setting thetraps and prepar- 
ing them forthe enemy. My friend had 
a series of about fifty traps distributed 
in various parts of his territory, and the 
catch of these about kept him busy skin- 
ning when not engaged in setting the 
traps themselves. He found time, how- 
ever, to set a few additional traps for my 
benefit, explaining every phase of the 
operation of wolf-trapping, an account 
of which | give here, together with dia- 
grams, for the benefit of OUTDOOR LIFE'S 
many readers. 

The morning I was to receive my first 
lesson in wolf-trapping, my hunterfriend, 
whom I will designate as T., took from 
his store-room several traps, calling my 
attention to the fact that each was fitted 
up with chain and grab-hook complete. 
I noticed that they were mostly of the 
“Newhouse 4!,” variety, which he said 
he considered the most reliable. This 
trap was a powerful-looking instrument, 
having eight inches spread of jaw, with 
the other parts strong in proportion, and 
was provided with a pronged “drag,” a 
heavy snap, and an extra heavy steel 
swivel and five-foot chain. The trap with 
chain and “drag” weighed about nine 
pounds,and T. assured me that the chain 
was warranted to hold two thousand 
pounds. It was very evident that there 
would be little chance of escape for any 
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Fig, 2.—The Trail Setting 


animal that should be so unlucky as to 
place its foot between the powerful jaws 
of one of these traps. 
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T. then proceeded with my lesson in 
wolf-trapping and explained that the 
first care of the hunter, after having seen 
that the traps fitted with their 
chains and grab-hooks complete, was to 
kill the odor of the iron. This 
was done by smoking the 


were 


he said 
traps with 
cedar, by rubbing them with beeswax or 
by dipping them in fresh blood. This 
latter method he preferred as being the 
most effectual, as well as the most easily 
done. This he proceeded to do, securing 
a pail of bloodfrom a beef that had been 
slaughtered at the ranch that morning, 
and dipping several of the traps therein. 
A log for each trap was then cut and 
notched in the middle to receive the 
chain, each log weighing between forty 
and fifty pounds and being about four 
feet in length and half-round in shape 
(see Fig. 1). 

In handling these I noticed that T.’s 
gloves had been dipped in blood and I 
learned that the traps, especially, must 
not be handled with the naked hands. 
About thirty of the prepared traps and 
logs are as many as two men Can setina 
day, but T. only took out enough to show 
the different settings, as he had waited 
until along in the afternoon after the 
cattle had gone out from water, the cattle 
themselves being the great plague of 
the wolf-hunter through their propensity 
to come pawing around the traps, attract- 
ed by the scent of blood, and springing 


g. 3.—Diagram of a Square 


Setting. 


all that they discover. This is the only 
remedy for the difliculty, although by so 


waiting the hunter does not have the op- 
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portunity of setting many traps before 
dark. 

Having got his traps and clogs in 
shape, T. loaded them into a wagon to- 
gether with a couple shovels, a pickaxe, 
a couple of large blankets,a bucket of 
blood, two rabbits, a beef liver, a pound 
of cotton wool and the paw of a wolf. A 
large piece of fresh beef was tied to a 
rope behind the wagon,to be used asa 
drag,and trailed on the ground as we 
drove off. When the hunter happens to 
be camping and no beef can be procured, 
venison or antelope may be used instead. 
When beef is used care should be taken 
to avoid that which is strong, as the wolf 
will not eat diseased or strong meat. 

As we drove along I learned that the 
wolf is very fond of running on the cat- 
tle trails and that T. would first make a 
“trail setting” at the next junction. We 
had driven so that the drag struck as 
many of the pathsas possible,and reach- 
ing a junction of threetrailsin the canon 
we pulled up,and T. prepared for work. 
He then explained to me that there were 
several common methods of setting the 
trap, one being to set them right in the 
trail and trusting to the wolves walking 
into them, and another being to set them 
by a bait. T. considered a combination 
of these two methods the most effectual, 
usually setting from two to four in a trail 
and afterwards scattering small pieces 
of meat over and about the place. In se- 
lecting a place for his traps he was very 
careful to avoid the deeply worn parts of 
the path,as he said the wolves did not 
care toruninthese. The trail should be 
well-defined but not at all hollowed out. 

As soon as the wagon had been driven 
beyond the junction and the drag had 
passed over the chosen spot, the first 
thing T. did was to dip his boots and im- 
plements in the blood, and as I wanted 
to get out and watch his operations and 
render assistance wherever I could, I had 
The blankets then 
spread on the ground and the sod care- 
fully removed near the trail and placed 
upon them. the 
earth as it was being dug out of the 
holes that were to hide the logs, etc. 
When the holes were ready the logs and 
chains were buried with great care, the 
sod replaced, no loose soil left visible and 
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no sign whateverthat the earth had been 
disturbed. Then in the trail shallow 
holes were made for the traps, just deep 
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Fig. 4.-A setting among weeds, rocks, bushes, etc 


enough to be level with the trail when a 
quarter of an inch of earth had been put 
over the pan. When the traps were set 
and in place, the loose jaw of each one 
was lifted until it was perpendicular and 
under the pan a piece of cotton wool was 
inserted large enough to prevent any 
dust or sand falling beneath it, as that 
would entirely hinder the springing of 
the trap. T. still wore his leather gloves, 
which had been freshly dipped in the 
blood, when handling the traps, and the 
earth covering them, as he considered 
this a necessary precaution. When all 
the traps were buried and properly con- 
cealed, and the surplus earth on the 
blanket had been carried some twenty or 
thirty yards away, T. took one of the rab- 
bits and used it as a brush to remove all 
traces of the tools and footprints. Then 
he took pieces of the beef liver and one 
of the rabbits and scattered them over 
the traps, after which he took the paw of 
the wolf and made a series of tracks over 
the traps. A sprinkling of blood over 
the place by means of a beef’s tail dipped 
in the bucket, completed the operation 
of the trail-setting, which was one of the 
most skilful pieces of work of this kind I 
have yet seen. The position of the traps 
and clogs is indicated in the diagram 
(Fig. 2), though of course they were con- 
cealed beneath the earth. 

As it was beginning to get dark we 
started the horses homeward, and on the 
way I gleaned many other interesting 
facts from T., who seemed to be a perfect 
mine of information on the subject of 
wolf-trapping. I found that a setting of 
traps every two miles along a trail is 


usually considered enough, but if you 
have plenty of traps the thicker they are 
the better. It is not desirable to have 
the line more than twenty miles around, 
for itshould be gone over every day, or 
at least every other day. 

A few days later I had the pleasure of 
seeing made what my friend called a 
“square-setting,” which was made the 
same as the “trail-setting” except it was 
not put in a trail and the traps were ar- 
ranged as in Figure3. In addition tothe 
scraps of meat that were thrown about, a 
large bone or meat bait was buried in 
the center of the setting, as wolves have 
a babit of burying surplus provender 
and digging up what others have buried 
when they chance to find the place. If 
a s'pvaller number of traps than four be 
used in the setting, then the place chosen 
should be where there are stones, logs 
or bunches of weeds that will act as 
guides and compel the wolves to step in 
the right spot (Fig. 4). Care must be ex- 
ercised to avoid touching any of these 
objects, as they carry the taint a long 
time afterwards. If, however, there are 
no weeds or rocks in the right position, 
you should not try to place any to suit, 
as the wolves never fail to detect and 
shun any artificial arrangement. 

T. had already caught a half-dozen av- 
erage sized wolvesas the result of setting 
the traps in the trail, and the morning 
after the square setting had been made, 
I went out with him to see if he should 
get any satisfactory result. We found one 
trap sprung but empty, a couple small 
but fierce-looking beasts in the other two, 
whilethe fourth, which had been attached 
toa somewhat lighter log, was nowhere 
to be found. I looked around for the 
trail. “It’s useless to look for that trail 
within a hundred yards, when a wolf 
goes off with the trap and clog like that,” 
said T. “Inthe frantic struggle that en- 
sues when a wolf is caught, he rushes 
and leaps about in every direction, and 
when at length he finds he cannot shake 
off the trap, he generally goes in a 
tolerable straight course for the nearest 
cover. So we will be apt to find him 
either in the bushes somewhere between 
here and the canon, orin the canon itself. 
That’s the advantage of not staking your 
traps immovably nor putting two logs 
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in one hole ortwotrapsto one log—never 
do that; give him a chance to get away 
with the clog. Here, you see, is the trail; 
the tracks are partly obliteratedin places 
by the drag.” 

We followed the trail right up to the 
mouth of the canon, where we found our 
wolf. He had tried to hide himself be- 
tween two rocks partly covered by bushes, 
but the clog, which he was unable to 
drag in after him, furnished undeniable 
evidence of his presence, and we soon had 
him in the wagon beside the others. 

In closing,a few general hints gathered 
from the vast experience of T. may be of 
benefit to the prospective wolf-hunter. 

A piece of white cotton,ora tuft of white 
feathers, properly placed, often adds a 
good finish to the setting, as the wolf, 
attracted by the general scent of blood, 
will at once see and examine minutely 
the white object. 

Never fail to set traps at once about the 
carcass of any animal that the wolves 
themselves have killed. 

Dark, cold, stormy nights are the best 
for the wolf-trapper. 

W hen there is snow on the ground, use 
more cotton wool,and place over the trap 
a large soft sheet of white paper, the 
edges of which are everywhere buried in 
snow. This is especially necessary when 
in a that sudden 
thaws, for a thaw followed bva frost will 
freeze in the traps and render them use- 
less. If you are quite sure the snow will 
continue powdery, you need not use the 
paper, but you should not neglect the 


region is subject to 


cotton wool. There is nothing so good 
for the purpose as this, but coyote or 
sheep’s wool will do on a pinch. 

In going the rounds, never approach 
the traps unnecessarily; if possible, do 
not dismount at all. 

For small bait, scraps of rabbit with 
the skin on are better than simple meat, 
as the skin keeps the bait from drying out. 

Never pui your hands orfingers between 
the trap jaws; always work from the un- 
der side of the loose jaw, or else use your 
trap wrench or stick. 

The original drag made by the meat 
that was trailed after the wagon will be 
good for abouttwodays. The wolves are 
able to follow it even on the third day, 
but itis better to put out a fresh drag at 
least every other day. This is usually 
doneon horseback when going the rounds. 

If the jaws of thetrapdo not lie perfect- 
ly tlat, bend the springs towards the jaw 
which is held down by the “dog.” 

If there is any difference, the dust over 
the “pan” should be a little more even 
than elsewhere, as the wolves like to 
tread on a smooth place. 

At night, on retiring, put a large bone 
oralump of meat in the fire. This will 
smoulder and roast in the fire all night, 
making a scent that the wolves will de- 
tect twenty miles away, and come to, if 
they are very hungry. 

These methods have been followed by 
my friend T. with great success, and cer- 
tainly will be productive of good results 
when used in any wolf-infested country. 

BiG HORN, Wyo. 
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THE CALIFORNIA REDWOODS. 


LASPING 


BY JESSIE JULIET KNOX. 


cool hands fair, 


Shade and Silence move 


In majesty serene through 


out the place: 


Queens of the realm of leaf- 


fringed solitude, 


Envelop they with soft and 


quiet dreams 


Their lovers—kings—the mighty Redwood trees, 


Who tower majestic—glorious over all. 


All nature looketh upward to the king 


The forest king,and lowly 
homage pays. 

The greening ferns up- 
thrust their dainty 
heads, 

And wild moves 
gmong the boughs 

And sends an answering 
message back again. 

Pale violets peep from 
tiny nests of green, 

Adding their perfume to 
the quiet air, 

While on the swaying 
bough the robins’ nest 
Rocks gentiy, and the 
mother bira croons low 
And trills a lullaby of 

peace and rest. 

Beneath the perfumed 
tapestry of pine 

We lie and dream through- 
out one golden day. 


Slim sunbeams slant be- 


tween the thick-wove boughs, 


But scarce are bold enough to venture in 


The home of Shade and Silence and the realm 


Of good King Redwood, sovereign of the place. 


Cool leaves and trembling petals drop within 


The tinkling silver brooklet, scarce espied, 


And soft Olympian breezes waft a kiss, 


While the vast Redwoods murmur in the wind. 


The forest dryads here are soothed to sleep 


Upon a bed of dreamy quietness, 


While swaying 


brim 


flowers lean o’er the water's 


And gaze in vanity upon their grace. 


Where woven 


day, 


boughs shut out the dazzling 


The Spirit of the Shade 
her sc@ptre wielas, 

Smiling upon the flowers 
and the birds, 

And gazing ever at the 
forest-king, 

Whose massive arms pro- 
tectingly reach down 

To draw cool Shade and 


Silence to his breast. 


But now the merry birds 
their warblings hush, 
And Dusk, with noise- 
less footsteps, cometh 

near: 

The salt breeze blows 
from off the dark'’ning 
sea 

And brings with it the 
moan of restless 
waves, 

Day closes all the flowers 


ere she goes, 


While Shade and Silence clasp seductive arms 


Around the Redwoods—and the dark night 


falls. 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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PART VIII. 


yp EAKING of big 
fish,” began Bliff- 
kins, musing ly,“re- 
calls to mind an ex- 
perience of my own. 
the 
the 
Bow one day when 


I was fishing 
headwaters of 


whizz! went my line 
with a twenty-two- 
pound rainbow 
trout fast totheend 
of it. [tugged with 
might and main, 
but the big fellow surged back with all 
the force of his fifty-six pounds, and my 
pole snapped. 
hands, | 


Grasping the line in my 
clung on, but what 
man doagainsta hundred-and-ten-pound 
pike; It was getting mighty interest- 
ing is 


couid one 


“Hold on, there, hold on,” came a voice 
at this moment. Bliffkins gave a hasty 
glance over his shoulder. The speaker 
was had entered and 
was now lighting a ciger with a wisp of 
paper. 


Peters, who just 


“Gentlemen,” continued Peters, as he 
chair between Smith and Robin- 
son, ‘that story of Blitfkins’ reminds me 
of the little boy down in Tompkins Coun- 
ty who caughta walrus on a pinhook 
ever hear of itr Never did? Why, Bliff- 
kins tells me he the identical 
hook.” 

Blitfkins coughed 


drew a 


has seen 
deprecatingly and 
stared at the open stove-door. 
shifted chair and faced 
Peters with an expectant look on his face. 


Robinson 


around in his 


Smith glanced uneasily at his watch, 
yawned, and—-followed Robinson’s exam 
ple. Peters noticed and glanced up 


smilingly. 
“I perceive, gentlemen, that you desire 


I will say that I appreciate the 


a story. 


HANK PETERS’ RECOLLECTIONS. 


H. CROWELL. 


\ NOTEWORTHY 


SKATE, 


honor you confer upon me by manifest- 
ing so decided a preference for one of 
my true narratives toa glittering fabri- 


cation at the hands of our misguided 
friend, Bliffkins. In the days when he 
and I carved our names on the same 


desk at school little did I dream that that 
sweet and guileless boy could ever fall so 
low in the scale of depravity as to delib- 
erately spin a yarn, having, I am sorry 
dare 
say the biggest fish he has ever succeed. 


to say,no foundation whatever. I 


ed in landing could be carried in an ordi- 
nary coat pocket.” 

“How about that old gentleman-—an 
uncle of yours, I think it was—- who hada 
scheme to do away with street-paving by 
shoeing all horses with building stone 
and having men wear asphalt blocks on 
their feet?” inquired Bliffkins. 

Peters turned a contemptuous gaze on 
the speaker. 

“If I'm not mistaken, that is one of your 
own tales, my You seem 
to combine with your lack of erudition a 
most shocking want of memory. Better 
amend, or folks will think your mind is 
failing.” 


dear Horatio. 


Blitfkins nodded sadly, and gazed once 
more at the fire. 

“lL was just about to relate a little hap- 
pening | was concerned in a few years 
back- 

“When?” asked Robinson. 

“Eh? It was the twenty-second day of 
January, 188], and a snapping cold day it 
was, too. I was something of a skater in 
those days, and, the ice being in prime 
condition, I strolled down shortly after 
breakfast and put on my sk 4 

“Where was this?” ventured Smith. 

“What? Oh, on the few 
miles below Albany. The river was like 
a plate-glass front, and I set off down 
stream with a brisk breeze to my back. 


Hudson, a 


- 
| 
| 
| 
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As I skimmed along I gave no thought 
to the time of day until I saw a flock of 
school-children pour onto the ice as I 
came opposite a town. I looked at my 
watch. It was 4 p.m. 

“I looked at the town—it was Pough- 
keepsie. Two hundred miles from home 
and supper at 6. Those of you who re- 
member my first wife will realize my 
feelings as I realized the fact. I had to 
get home by supper-time or—well, in my 
youth I was a man of action. The wind 
had veered and was now blowing steadi- 
ly from the south, and I set a hot pace 
from the start. Several miles up the 
river I overhauled an ice-yacht under full 
sail, and for ten miles it was nip and tuck 
between us. Gradually, however, I drew 
away from it,and eventually left it be- 
hind. 

“My speed was now something terrific. 
As I flew around the headlands, the 
sparks streamed from my polished run- 
ners in a fiery halo. I leaped airholes 
and hummocks with no perceptible ef- 
fort. 

“I had covered perhaps half the dis- 
tance when I became conscious of a 
peculiar sensation in my left foot and, 
glancing down, I was horror-stricken to 


HE fishing season 
opened here in Ore- 
gon on April Ist,one 
of the balmiest days 
of the spring. All 
nature was a-bloom, 
and sweet incense 
perfumed the air. 
The trout felt the in- 
spiration and rose 
to the fly greedily. 

I was stopping on that date at a small 

summer hotel on the Wilson River, in 

the Coast Range Mountains, about sixty 
miles from Portland and twenty-four 
miles from Tellamook City. 
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TROUTING ON THE WILSON RIVER. 


BY “OURAY.”’ 


discover the blade of my left skate rapid- 
ly turning toa red heat from the tremen- 
dous friction. In a moment my right 
foot experienced the same thing. Two 
miles more and my feet were becoming 
uncomfortably warm. Realizing that un- 
less I did something at once the skates 
might melt and throw me, and shudder- 
ing at the results of such a mishap, I 
decided upon strong measures. It was 
nothing less than to stop. By digging 
my heels into the ice with all my power 
I succeeded in coming to a full stop in- 
side a mile and a quarter. Close at hand 
was a bit of open water into which I 
hastily stuck both feet—skates and all. 
The steel sizzled like a red-hot horseshoe 
in a blacksmith’s tub. 

“The stop delayed me just four min- 
utes, and I was under way again. I 
arrived at Albany at 5:57, with a good 
appetite for supper. The skates, I am 
sorry to say, lost their temper entirely, 
and I was forced to buy a new pair.” 

Bliffkins arose and staygered to the 
doorway, where he held on with both 
hands. Robinson revived and picked 


his way out through the maze of empty 
chairs. Peters smoked on. 
SIOUX RAPIDs, IA. 


The country surrounding the hotel is 
ideal for the fisherman and camera fiend, 
and every season large numbers of them 
go there from the cities and spend a 
weekortwo. The rates are moderate and 
up there everyone feels at home. For 
those who wish to hunt deer and bear, 
which abound in that section, hounds 
are kept, and camping ground is free. 
The hotel stands in a large, well-kept 
field, surrounded by heavy timber and 
high mountains. “ The beautiful Wilson 
River flowson one side, and other streams 
run into it nearby, giving a wide extent 
of country to fish in. 

That there are trout in the stream is 
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putting it mildly. They are there in 
bushels and basketfuls, and the most in- 
experienced person cannot fail to catch 
a few. They are very large, some reach- 
ing four and a half and even six pounds. 
Salmon and steel-heads run during the 
winter months, and the settlers on the 
river need never be fish-hungry. 

I went one afternoon with a friend and 


and foams around the rock and sings the 
beauties of the ice-capped hills whence 
it came. The trout dart through the 
foamy veil of the water forthe fly and 
all the stream is immaculate activity. 
Its beauty is surpassed by no other 
waters in the state. 

The river is easy of access from any 
valley point,and tourists coming from 


‘TURMOIL, A scene on the Wilson 


we caught thirty-five in about an hour. 
They were all of fair size and gamy. 

We concluded we had enough and re- 
turned home to find a delicious supper 
awaiting us. 

The Wilson River is a_ picturesque 
stream, and many bits of scenery along 
its banks are well worthy the brush of 
an artist or the skill of the camerist. 
Its densely-wooded banks offer a safe re- 
treat from the heat of midday, and there 
is nothing to equal the exhilaration of 
fishing from a rock in midstream in the 
cool of the morning. The water swirls 


River, Oregon's famous trout stream. 


Portland travel by train to Forest Grove, 
where they take the Wilson River and 
Tellamook stage to the very doors of the 
hotel. Besides a daily mail, there is an 
excellent telephone service with Portland, 
so that the business man up here for an 
outing can have the choice of keeping in 
touch with civilization at pleasure, or 
burying himself sodeep in the mountain 
fastnesses that he will hear naught but 
the murmur of the trout stream and the 
whisperings of the mountain breezes 
among the pines. 
WILSON, ORE. 
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A FINANCIAL BIG-GAME HUNT. 


BY FRANK 


HAT year I was 
traveling for a 
New York house. 
A trip to Leadville 
would close up the 
summer’s busi- 
ness and give the 
longed-for leisure 
to recover from 
the weariness of 

the season’s work among the widely scat- 
tered mountain towns, as well as the op- 
portunity for a sojourn at home with 
my family, whom I had not seen for sev- 

eral months. It was a hard journey 
more than a hundred miles up the Ute 

Pass and through the South Park. But 
it was accomplished at last,a number of 
good orders secured, and something like 
two thousand dollars collected for the 
firm. 

Those were Leadville’s flush days—days 
which knew no night, when money was 
free as water, and gamblersand hold-ups 
constituted a goodly portion ofthe popu- 
lation. It seemed afterward a foolhardy 
thing tostart outoverthat mountain road, 
where stage robberies were of almost 
weekly occurrence,with any considerable 
sum of money about me, but | had done 
the same thing somany times before in 
all parts of that Western country that I 
felt no uneasiness about it. So, stowing 
away the money in an inside vest-pocket, 
without giving it a second thought, I en- 
quired whattimethestage leftand packed 
my grip. But,atthesametime,lcouldn’t 
help thinking what financial big game 
I'd prove for any road-agent or hold-up 
hunter that should chance to discover 
my wallet. But the possibilityof ahunt- 
ress appearing on the scene was not in- 
cluded in my musings. 

It was at that time of Leadville’s pros- 
perity when many were going into the 
camp and but few leaving, so I was not 
surprised to find thatthecoachcontained 
but two passengers besides myself. I 


BALL. 


was, however, surprised to find, after I 
had taken my seat in the stage, that the 
other occupant of the seat was a lady. 
Travelers over that long and lonesome 
road were not accustomed in those days 
to stand upon ceremony, and we were 
not a mile on our journey beforeall three 
of us were engaged in a conversation 
which gave me an opportunity to learna 
little and guess more of those whom 
chance had made my companions. The 
man opposite wasa well-fed,well-groomed 
individual of about forty, whose easy 
flow of talk on matters of common inter- 
est, together witha well-guarded reticence 
concerning his own business, bespoke 
him a man of affairs. I took him to bea 
Californian, probably a banker or mine- 
owner, looking after some investments 
in Leadville. The lady at my side was 
more of a mystery. She was an under- 
sized woman, probably thirty years of 
age, neatly dressed in widow’s weeds, 
expressed herself in the choicest words, 
devoid of all provincialism, and in a 
carefully modulated voice of exquisite 
tone. Her features wereregularity itself, 
her eyes a limpid lake, where seemed 
reflected the image of goodness, while 
the bloom of her cheek suggested an ap- 
ple orchard among the Berkshire Hills 
in the month of May. Her conversation 
was punctuated with smiles which re- 
vealed a setting of pearls beyond her 
ruby lips, and on the right temple, just 
above the corner of the eye, was a bright 
red spot—a birthmark probably which, 
though hardly a disfigurement, served 
as a brand of imperfection found in some 
form or other on everything mundane. 
Altogether, she would have impressed 
you, as she did me, as a gentle, confiding 
creature, fit to adorn a drawing-room, 
and would have set you wondering, again 
as she did me, how she came to be travel- 
ing alone through this wild country. 

As the day wore on and theearly night 
of the canons began to close in about us, 
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our conversation quite naturally drifted 
to the recent stage robberies that had 
been perpetrated on the road still ahead 
of us. The little woman seemed quite 
frightened at the prospect, but preserved 
a cheerful demeanor, letting drop an oc- 
casional joke as to the disappointment 
any possible road agents would experi- 
ence in holding up a stage so lightly 
loaded. 

It was about half an hour after leaving 
Old Morgan’s Ranch, where the horses 
were changed for the fourth time, and 
just as we had started up Hardscrabble 
Hill, that the sharp report of a Winches- 
ter made my heart jump into my throat 
and my hand instinctively over 
that pocketbook. The coach came to a 
sudden standstill, and two six-shooters 
appeared at each door, backing up the 
peremptory order to alight. I glanced 
across at the sleek individual opposite, 
but he appeared as calm and unruftled 
as if being held up were a matter of every- 
day occurrence with him. The litue 
widow gave a cry of terror, threw herself, 
half fainting, into my arms, and looked 
up into my face with those great brown 
eyes full of a prayer for protection ina 
way I shall never forget. 

We lined up by the side of the coach, 
with hands high in the air, looking down 
the barrels of six-shooters and Winches- 
ters, which seemed in my then frame of 
mind of about the same calibre as a mo- 
lasses barrel. I was just thinking that I 
would be glad to take “six bits” for the 
chance of the two thousand dollars in 
my pocket, when the bandits suddenly 
discovered a mistake in their calcula- 
tions, for the thunder of the west-bound 
coach coming down the hill, together 
with the imprecations of its driver at 
finding the read blocked, announced the 
arrival of reinforcements and caused the 
robbers to abandon their plan of immedi- 
ate booty and take to the timber for 
safety. After mutual congratulations 
upon our lucky escape, and assurances 
from the drivers and some old-timers, 
who happened to be on the in-going 
coach, that we were reasonably secure 
froma second attack, especially as the 
freebooters had learned that their haul 
was likely to be slim because of the light 
load we carried, we again took our places 


close 


in the coach and started forward to com- 
plete the journey. 

Nothing further occurred to break the 
monotony of the trip, and about mid- 
night we arrived at the city. The little 
widow immediately took a south-bound 
train, but there was no train my way un- 
til the middle of the next forenoon. What 
became of the third passenger, I didn't 
notice. He didn’t interest me much, any- 
way. I saw the widow safely aboard her 
train, and bade hergood-bye with a tinge 
of sadness. She was one of the most in- 
teresting women I had ever met, and if 
her business had called her in the same 
direction mine called me I should at the 
moment have thanked my stars for the 
good fortune. 

As I said before, 1 bade her good-bye, 
and then sought the most comfortable 
hotel I knew of in town. Just before get- 
ting into bed, I went to put my pocket- 
book under my pillow, as I always did 
when traveling. It was gone. I went 
through all my clothes, and even ran- 
sacked my grip, though I knew very well 
that the money had been nowhere but in 
that vest-pocket. I wentoverin my mind 
all the incidents of the journey, and be- 
gan to wonder, in a dreamy sort of way, 
if the robbers had extracted the money 
from my pocket by some occult power as 
we stood admiring the muzzles of their 
guns. 

Sleep was out of the questicn; so, for 
want of something else to do,I put on 
my clothes and went down stairs, took a 
big drink of brandy, and lighted a cigar. 
Itis a pretty tough tangle that refuses 
to be straightened out by good brandy 
and tobacco, but the more I smoked the 
less capable of explanation the matter 
seemed, and I finally made up my mind 
that I must talk. So I leaned over the 
desk and told the night clerk of my re- 
cently discovered loss, together with the 
incident of the attempted robbery. With- 
out manifesting any overwhelming de- 
gree of sympathy, or making any inquiry 
about the robbers, he proceeded at once 
to question me about the widow. 

“Was she a little woman with large 
brown eyes, and dressed in black?” 

Yes; that was a fair description. 

“Spoke in peculiar, soft tones?” 

Yes; she had a soft, musical voice. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


“Had a scar over her right eye,didn’t that those two plan every robbery that 
she?” is committed on that road. If she had 
Yes; there was a mark over herright not come so near fainting, your money 


temple. Some people might callitascar. would probably bein your pocket now.” 


But what had that to do with my losing We took brandy with soda on the side, 
a pocketbook with two thousand dollars and if that clerk ever gave me away he 
in it? is a most conscienceless liar. I didn’t 


“Well, this is easy. That was KateCon- want to believe it, but I had to, of course. 
yay, the smoothest bunco-steerer, confi- And I didn’t relish the loss of two thou- 
dence woman and pickpocket that ever sand dollars any more than you would. 
struck Leadville. The fellow with her But I haven't forgotten those eyes yet. 
was Jack Norcross, her pal. They say CASTLE ROCK, COLO. 


PHOTO. BY EVAN LEwis. ENGRAVED BY THE WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER ENGRAVING CO., DENVER. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BIG-HORN. 


It is evident from the above photo-reproduction that the Rocky Mountain Sheep, or Big-Horn, 
while very rarely seen at close range, and more rarely photographed living and in its natural 
haunts, has not as yet disappeared from the mountains of Colorado. On the contrary, these ani- 
mals are actually on the increase. The picture was secured for OUTDOOR LIFE through the court- 
esy of Mr. Wm. L. Bush, of Idaho Springs, and was taken by Mr. Evan Lewis, near the Chicago 
Lakes in Colorado. Considering the circumstances under which it was taken, the picture is really a 
good one, although through the skill of the engraver’s art we are enabled to present to our readers a 
much better idea of this rare animal and its native wilds, mostly through the medium of enlarging. 
Concerning this rare game photograph Mr. Bush says: 

“The picture was taken with a small Eastman Kodak, and was the last exposure on the roll. 
Before a new roll could be inserted, the band of sheep, numbering nine in all, was too far away to se- 
cure another picture. Mr. Lewis tells me that he was within twenty-five feet of the leaders of the 
band when the photograph was taken, and that had there been a full roll of unexposed film in his 
camera could have secured other pictures even better than this one. However, he secured a picture 
that is as rare as is the good fortune of man to obtain.” 
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WO ranchers of 
Kastern 
JetfC.and Tom H., 

ardent 

glers and enthu- 


Oreyvon, 


are an- 


siastic hunters. 
They live on ad- 
joining ranches 
in Malheur Coun. 
ty, and nearly ev- 
season 


ery they 


spend a week or 


two in whipping 
the trout streams 
and hunting over the sage-brush and al- 
kali plains ot that part of the state. Old 
Malheur is noted for several things—such 
as sage-brush, sage-hens, jack-rabbits, 
antelope, a few deer and rattle- 
snakes. 


some 


Some time ago our worthies determined 
on an outing to the southern end of the 
county. It did not require much time 
forthem to complete arrangements. A 
light spring-wagon and two cayuse 
ponies, bed and bedding, cooking uten- 
sils, provisions, fishing tackle, guns and 
ammunition made up the outfit, and the 
start was made about the 
August. 

The hunters left the little town of Vale 
and traveled southward, passing through 
the railroad hamlets of Arcadia and 
Nyssa. Before long they struck the Owh- 
yee River, and made their first camp. 

The next day they pushed on toward 
Cedar Mountains, and,asthe route proved 
hot and dusty, the men and their team 
suffered much from thirst. About noon 
a little stream was reached, but the water 
was warm and unpalatable. 

During the morning drive, Jeff and Tom 
had taken turnsin hunting. Il] luck had 
not been the rule. Tom had knocked 
over three big sage-hens, and Jeff had 
bagged two nimble-footed jack-rabbits. 
After a hasty lunch, the journey was re- 
sumed. 


middle of 


A ROD AND GUN TRIP IN OREGON. 


BALTIMORE. 


Late in the afternoon Mahogany Moun- 
tains came in view and were left far to 
the eastward. Two more rabbits and 
two hens were dispatched. A long, nar- 
row belt of timber was seen several miles 
ahead, crossing the route,and as there 
was a creek there they decided to camp 
for the night at that place. 

The boys feasted on jack-rabbit and 
sage-hen for supper and breakfast, and 
the road early. Before noon 
they struck the Owhyee River again, and 
traveled up that fine, rolling stream to 
the junction of Jordan Creek. Crossing 
the latter stream by fording, they passed 
down into Jordan Valley and camped. 
That day Tom shot a coyote, and Jeff 
bagged a rabbit and some hens. 


were on 


Before 
dark the boys snagged a big string of 
trout. 

The next morning they struck south- 
west, crossed the Owhyee on a ferry, and 
passed through the hamlet of Bowdens. 
This place is near the mouth of Rattle- 
snake Creek, and up this little stream the 
men traveled fornearly half a day, intend- 
ing to stop at a convenient place fora 
couple days,to rest theirteam and en- 
joy the fishing. 

Karly in the forenoon Tom saw a buck 
antelope standing alone neara high rock. 
Farther away there were three other an- 
telope. First, he tried to stalk the buck, 
but the wind was unfavorable. Then he 
tried to flag him. But the old chap was 
too wary for that. He paid no heed to 
Tom’s old red bandana waving on the 
end of a stick, but took to his heels and 
joined his companions, and all of the 
animals instantly vanished. 

Then Tom used some rather strong 
terms concerning them. He stumbled 
across several rattlesnakes, and that the 
reptiles met with sudden death goes with- 
out saying. 

Jeff had better luck, shooting fourhens 
and two rabbits. 

Traveling up the creek, the men came 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


across a bear track—anda big one. They 
also saw where Bruin had been wallow- 
ing and digging for roots. Following 
up the stream, the trail grew fresher, and 
the men moved with greater caution. 

Presently a loud crackling noise was 
heard in the thick brush skirting the 
stream. Instantly both hunters stopped. 
About sixty yards up the creek a dead 
pine-tree was lying across the stream. 

“Look! look, Jeff!” spoke up Tom, ina 
hoarse whisper; “there’s our bear!” 

Sure enough, Bruin was seen emerging 


distance from the creek, and near a low 
cliff of rugged rocks. The stream had 
been appropriately named, for here the 
snakes were very numerous. The men 
had killed a dozen or more, and the next 
morning, after unearthing a large nest 
of the reptiles, the hunters decided to 
start for home. 

An old log near the camp, to which the 
team was hitched, was torn from the po- 
sition it had occupied perhaps for years, 
when a large nest of the rattlers was dis- 
covered. Having armed themselves with 


The Owhyee River, a fish stream in Oregon. 


from the bushes and walking on the log. 

“Now, Tom, both together!” 

Both rifles were leveled and discharged 
simultaneously, and Bruin dropped into 
the stream, twenty feet below. He was 
dead by the time the hunters reached 
him, and proved to bea big specimen of 
the cinnamon variety, and fat as a seal. 

It took some time to skin the animal, 
cut him up, and get the carcass to camp, 
but it was all accomplished before Old 
Sol went to bed. 

Camp had been established some little 


stout clubs, the boys laid about them 
on every hand and scored fifteen to 
their credit. 

The journey homeward was made over 
a different route, and the men caught 
lots of fish and bagged birds and jack- 
rabbits galore. 

About the only matter for regret en- 
countered on the trip was the loss of the 
magnificent old buck antelope, but if the 
boys take anothertrip to that section this 
year the antelope family will have trouble. 

SPOKANE, WASH. 


THE WIZARD OF WA-SHA-KIE. 


BY O. W. KINNE. 


HE winds are wild in Wa-sha-kie Glen; 

The coyotes bark on the crested cliffs; 
The air is alive with the souls of men, 

Who guard the way to the rawbone riffs. 


“Shick-shock! Shum-a-num! Shoai-e-role!” 
Carve me a Calabash; deal mea dole; 
I'll kneel all night by the magic spring, 
And thrumb my bow while the wild-cats sing !j 


A mother in mourniny, a maiden in tears, 
Seeking the source of the swollen creek. 

Hungry the hermit and bent with years- 
There's gold in store, but the gods are sick. 


“Shick-shock! Shum-a-num! Shoal-e-role!” 
Bring me a bucket of burning coal: 
Bottle the winds and bind the blast 
Under the elms we'll sleep at last! 


Bring me a boat to the foaming falls, 


With line and lead and ratchet reel: 


‘lover will come when the cuckoo calls, 


And sunbeams into the shadows steal. 


“Shick-shock! Shum-a-num! Shoal-e-role!” 
Limber the limbs till you gain the goal: 
Hush the hounds when the hunter stalks: 
Listen and learn when the talesman talks! 


y bow was brought from the Indian Isles: 


My arrow is aimed with an eagle's eye: 


y name is known fora million miles 


But fame will flutter and droop and die! 


“Shick-shock! Shum-a-num! Shoal-e-role!” 
Hobble the horse with a pine-tree pole! 
Close the corral when the burro brays: 

The wizards work in the midnight maze. 


My highest hope is a demon’s death: 


I swiftly go to the shades of woe! 


I repeat the prayers that Satan saith, 


And dream of the dragons down below! 


“Shick-shock! Shum-a-num! Shoal-e-role!” 
Want is the weapon that slays the soul: 
Come to the caves where the war-dogs wait: 
The teeth of the Trojans grind and grate! 
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PHOTO. BY A. G. WALLIMAN. ENGRAVED BY THE WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER ENGRAVING CO, DENVER 


MID NATURE'S QUIET. 


No more graceful picture of game life has yet been achieved by this famous photographer than 
the one presented above, and from this it is patent that in Routt County, Colo., the Elysium of the 
deer-hunter, Nature is as beautiful in her inanimate as her animate forms. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


ography 


COLOR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The subject of giving an indication of 


the coloring of the composition in a pho. 
tograph is skilfully treated in the follow- 
ing extract from a paper entitled “Color,” 
read by G. A. Storey, A.R.A., before the 
Camera Club, London: 

“In order to learn the art of coloring, 
we must havea kind of grammar of color, 
we must look upon it as a sort of lan- 
guage, with its Letters, its Words, its 
Sentences, and its Song. 

“It is, of course, quite out of the ques- 
tion to go through that grammar in a 
brief lecture. It is a study of months, 
perhaps years. So now I will only ex- 
plain what I mean by the Letters, the 
Words, and the Sentences, or chord, and 
will end my talk by explaining the Song 
of Color. Nor would it be of so much 
interest to you as to painters. 

“This is my difficulty,and I am won- 
dering what use my observations can be 
to the photographer. Can he give some 
indication of the delicacy and variety of 
color with his camera? Is it something 
worth trying for? I think so. I have 
seen some photos so luminous that they 
suggested color to me. The only way 
out of my difficulty, gentlemen, is to talk 
to you as if you were all painters. 

“The letters consist of those simple 
tints, such as red, yellow and blue, with 
which we make other tints, and when two 
or more of these are mixed in various 
proportions they make a word—that is, a 
tint that is removed from the pure color 
of thespectrum. The more itis removed, 
graduated, broken, and lost in mystery, 
the more lovely it appears to the artistic 
eye. If we painted with the rainbow 
colors pure and simple (I don’t mean the 
hundreds of gradations between them) 
our pictures would be crude, violent and 
unbearable. 

“But our words of color are those deli- 
cate tints of Nature, delicate but brilliant, 
with which she paints her jewels and her 


pearls, her skies, her birds, her insects, 
her fishes, and all the rest of her marvel- 
ous productions, and from whose ample 
store the colorist must collect his mate- 
rials and make his dictionary. 

“Having explained what I mean by the 
words, that of the sentence naturally fol- 
lows. It is the first step in combining 
tints soasto produce harmony,although 
almost any arrangement of beautiful col- 
ors will look well, like flowers ina garden. 

“Still, there are certain combinations 
which enhance still more the pleasure 
we take in contemplating them. 

“It is one of the good laws of color that 
the most opposed in hues are often the 
best of friends, for they show up each 
other’s goodness and beauty. 

“Thus you will constantly find in Na- 
ture’s painting, as well as in works of art, 
that pale yellow and gray like to set side 
by side; you will find them sometimes 
ona buttertly’s wing, and if redcoral join 
company they make a very pretty trio. 
For red and gray are good friends, al- 
though red becomes almost too violent 
when opposed to deep blue ortoocolda 
gray, but then golden yellow comes in 
between them, or spreads over them, de- 
stroying their violence and settling their 
differences. 

“Gold among the colors is as welcome 
as in real life, has many friends, and is a 
wonderful element in bringing them to- 
gether. However, we must not have too 
much of it, or it ceases to be precious. I 
never could care much for gold back- 
grounds in pictures. 

“But as with riches, so with our golden 
tints; we must know how to make good 
use of them, and how to distribute them 
to those who are most in need. 

“Black, that somber and sad one, is the 
very best setter-off of gold, as gold is the 
best setter-off of black, for in color, as in 
charity, the benefit is two-fold (see man 
in black by Velasquez). 

“Note also that gold is only becoming 
to the strong and rich colors, and to 
black and white,but it is of no use to 
those miserable tints of the mua and 
putty school. Nothing can redeem their 
poverty, no gold or silver or red or blue 
or any other smartening up will ever 
make them fit company for your pure, 
good, happy colors 
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“Tsay happy colors. I hope you will 
forgive the expression, but they seem so 
to me when they are well ordered and 
governed, and as if they were all living 
together in a beautiful garden, trying to 
make each other look more lovely with 
all their kindly code of laws dictated by 
true love. Butif this is too fanciful for 
you, please remember that 

‘Poets and painters our indulgence claim, 
Their daring equal, and their art the same.’ 

“Take green, for instance, and note 
what a kindly color she is; she never 
assumes to be a foremost figure; she 
seems quite unconscious that she is one 
of the primary tints, for her great desire 
is Simply to set others off. She is a sort 
of Cinderella among the colors; she will 
dress up her fine sisters and then sit 
quietly back that they may look more 
splendid. 

“Is it not so with the flowerand the 
leaf, and what flower is there that would 
choose any but a green leaf to set her 
ott; What says your primrose, or any 
rose; What says your white daisy in 
the green grass? All your flowers, be 
they ever so dainty, or ever so gaudy, all 
are made more of by their green leaves. 

“The sentence then is a combination of 
beautiful words of color, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, is a perfect chord which 
may be modified, or heightened, and be 
in the major or minor key. 

“It must be evident that to work out 
these various chords takes much time 
and quiet study, which those who love 
color will pursue for themseives with 
their own eyes and hands. 

“Now how is the photographer to do 
this’ Does he think it werth doing? I 
think itis. He might study the color of 
his picture on the ground glass on which 
he takes his focus; he might forget about 
the focus and the sharpness or blurred- 
ness of his outline,and note the color 
either with his paint-box in hand, or lack- 
ing this he might write down as near as 
possible a description of it. Anyhow, 
such a practice would draw his attention 
to color, and thea he would get to enjoy 
it,and would not be quite so much on 
the lookout for black and white, and 
those charcoal effects which, notwith- 
standing that they often look very like 
mezzotints, rather suggest that poor Na- 


Prints in this Department. 


ture has been cremated. I prefer, as I 
said just now, the luminous photo, for 
that suggests light and color. 

“There is a sort of mechanism in color 
produced by opposing and proportion- 
ing one tint to another, which is some- 
what intricate, and would take a long 
chapter to enter into properly, but as I 
do not-want to say too much all at once, 
I will merely show you an example of 
how to make fine colors precious. 

“In this sketch of a cavalier by Metzu, 
from a picture in the Louvre, we have an 
excellent example of howto make a color 
precious. Notice his red sash across his 
breastplate. This little patch of bright 
color is about the hundredth part of the 
sketch (which is about a quarter of the 
picture) and, although the red is repeated 
in other parts, as in the table cover, the 
lining of the boots, and in a pink feather 
of the hat, it still holds its own because 
there is such a large amount of contrast- 
ing color brought to bear upon it, such 
as the deep blue curtain, the black reflec- 
tions in the breastplate, the gray trunks, 
hat,etc.; and these two extremes of bright 
red and deep blue are harmonized by the 
golden tints of the sword-belt, the sleeves 
of the coat,and the brown boots; and 
these colors are again enhanced by the 
white of the cuffs, collar, and handker- 
chief. And if we further take into con- 
sideration the flesh color of the face and 
hands, the warm, brown color of the hair, 
the yellowish tone of the floor, etc., and 
notice how exactly everything is toned 
and proportioned, we shall see how subtle 
and mysterious is the art of coloring, and 
I do not think you could have a more per- 
fect example of it than this little picture. 

“T have hitherto spoken chiefly of sim- 
ple or local tints—-varied only by grada- 
tion or ornament, but not shaded or in- 
fluenced by reflection—and are such as 
we see in missal painting, in all old 
mura) paintings, in stained-glass win- 
dows, in ornament, in china-painting, in 
the Egyptian, Indian, Japanese, Chinese, 
and other Oriental work where no light 
and shade is attempted, and where pleas- 
ant color is all that is required, such as 
in rugs, shawls, embroideries and bang- 
ings, and in a great deal of the early Ital- 
ian and other European work, such as in 
Fra Angelico, Benozzo Gozzoli,and others 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


even much later. It is an artificial color- 
ing, but very delightful and highly dec- 
orative. 

“But what we might call the compound 
color is that which is affected by light 
and shade, reflections and atmospheric 
effects--in fact, where tone and a direct 
imitation of Nature are aimed at. 

“The two styles of coloring are entirely 
distinct,and, therefore, should be studied 
separately. The first being the easier of 
the two, should be studied first, and in 
the way we have just shown. 

“It is a comparatively easy art, which 
may be the reason why it has been car- 
ried to perfection in a greaterdegree and 
quantity than the other style of coloring, 
which is the natural coloring. As soon 
as we enter upon that, we have difficul- 
ties that the artificial colorist has no 
notion of. 

“The artificial coloring appeals only to 
the eye, it is but an aspect of light, or 
thousands of different aspects of light, 
variously decomposed into beautiful 
colors. 

“But it is that other art of coloring 
which holds the mirror upto Nature,and 
is akin to poetry and music, in that our 
emotions and our sentiments can be 
aroused. That is to say, that those who 
are strongly affected by color feel joy 
in all the glory of a sunny day, or sad, 
let us rather say thoughtful, when the 
gray and silverytones of evening grow 
on tothe deep shades of nightand peace- 
fulness, and of rest. And it is this other 
art, or rather this completed art of color- 
ing, that we will call the Song of Color. 

“The Song of Color is a complete com- 
position from which nothing can be 
taken, and to which nothing can be add- 
ed, without destroying its unity and its 
harmony.” 

ADDENDA. 

It may be of interest to the craft to 
know that since the foregoing paper on 
indicating color in photographic prints 
was read,experiments have been made 
bya French scientist, M. Graby, which 
give hope that the art of producing these 
colorson prints may notremainforlongso 
much a thing of the future as it has here- 
tofore been considered. The facts are re- 
ported by the Scientific American, and 
are as follows: 


M. Graby communicates to the Acade- 
mie des Sciences an account of a method 
of color-photography by which he has 
succeeded in obtaining an approxima- 
tion to the natural colors. He made a 
series of prints upon a paper containing 
subchloride of silver and bichromate of 
potassium, and finding that in some cases 
results were obtained giving an appear- 
ance of the natural colors, concluded that 
since this effect is obtained by the violet 
blue of the subchloride and the orange 
of the bichromate, the next step would 
be to make a separate print of the blues 
and violets upona blue paper and one of 
the oranges and reds upon an orange 
paper, and that these prints, when super- 
posed, would give more or less the desired 
effect. His method of working is to make 
the first exposure ona plate sensitive to 
orange, behind a red screen,and a sec- 
ond exposure with a screen of bluish- 
green upon a plate sensitive to the blues 
and greens. By using a stereoscopic 
camera the two exposures may be made 
at the same time, besides obtaining relief. 

The first plate is printed upon the or- 
dinary ferro-prussiate or blue-print pa- 
per, the second upon a chloride of silver 
paper, which is not toned, but merely 
fixed in the hypo bath and washed, giv- 
ing thus an orange-brown color. The 
two prints are pasted upon a stereoscope 
card and viewed through a stereoscope, 
a red screen being placed before the blue 
print anda bluescreen placed before the 
orange. In this case the colors of the ob- 
jectare seen with a greater or less approx- 
imation,and if a stereoscopic camera has 
been used at first relief is also given. A 
remarkable point observed is the bril- 
liancy with which the metals are repro- 
duced; thus, in the case of gilding, the 
color is not merely yellow, but a fine me- 
tallic lustre is given. 

This process is a simple one, as it re- 
quires but two exposures and two prints, 
which are made without toning. By mak- 
ing one of the prints transparent the col- 
ors may be obtained by superposing one 
on the other. This process is capable of 
further improvement to obtain a close 
approximation tothe natural colors. It 
has the disadvantage of not reproducing 
the reds or violets to any great extent, 
but as there are many subjects which do 
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PHOTO. BY L. E. OFFUTT, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
“WAITING FOR A BITE.” 
Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’S August Photographic Competition. 
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not contain these colors the process may 
be used to advantage in certain cases. 
M.Graby states that he is also at work 
upon a process by which he uses but one 
exposure and one photographic print. 


CHILD STUDIES. 

No branch of photography is more fas- 
cinating, nor gives better scope for the 
play of artistic capabilities, than that of 
child study. Atthesametime,no branch 
of the art presents more obstacles to the 
average amateur. The natural timidity 
of childhood is the least of the difficul- 
ties to be encountered, forthe restiveness 
and impatience of the average child have 
been known to foil many an attempt at 
an artistic production, and that, too, just 
atthe time when a little more patience 
on the part of the juvenile subject would 
have made the artistic possibility an ac- 
complished fact. This is demonstrated 
by the number of prints received in the 
this month very slightly 
but enough so to spoil an other- 
wise good effect and prevent favorable 
consideration. 


competition 
blurred 


Too much cannot be said toimpress on 
the mind of the amateur the necessity of 
avoiding blurr or fog, improper focus 
and too much detail, as, in this instance, 
the child idea of 
the architectural or 
floral display which overshadows this 


should be the central 
composition, and 


idea avoided. 

First place in this month's competition 
is awarded to L. KE. Offutt, Memphis, Tenn., 
forthe printentitled" Waiting for a Bite.” 
The technical merit of this photograph 
is but partly evident from the reproduc- 
tion, and an improvement would have 
been the elimination of the hatchet from 
the foreground, as, 
ject, it 
the attention from 
picture. 


small ob- 
some degree to divert 

the idea of the 
The pose of the child is both 


natural and graceful, and in this connec- 


though a 
serves in 


main 


tion the photographer is to be congratu- 


lated. The intentness with which the 
little fellow watches the end of his im. 
promptu fish-pole well bears out the 


idea of the title, and on the whole the pic- 
ture is a well-lighted, harmonions com- 
The data furnished with this 
print are as follows: 

Locality, Memphis; time of day, 3:30 


position. 


p. m.; light, good; lens, Darlot; exposure, 
one-half second; plate, Seed 26x; devel- 
oper, eikonogen; printing process used, 
gold, separate baths. 

Second place and honorable mention 
are awarded to J. W. Anderson, Santa 
Cruz, Cal.,for the print entitled “Child 
Study.” It isa beautiful example of the 
harmonious combination of light and 
shade in photography, and the effect is 
pleasing to the eye. But much could 
have been gained in this respect by plac- 
ing the subject a little further to the 


PHOTO. BY J. W. ANDERSON, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
. 
“CHILD STUDY. 


Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR 
LiIFE’s August Photo, Competition. 


right of the center, thus removing un- 
necessary background and bringing the 
object of and the appliances connected 
with the child's study into better promi- 
nence. The data furnished with this print 
are as follows: 


Read our Conditions for Prize 
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Date negative was made, June 23d; lo- 
cality, indoors; time of day, 5:30; light, 
good; lens, R. R.; diaphragm or stop, 
No. 4; exposure, two seconds; plate, Cra- 
mer Isochromatic; developer, pyro; print- 
ing process used, Uko. 

A few other excellent prints, except 
where bordering on the deficiencies al- 
luded to in this article, were received 
from the following (not mentioned in the 
order of merit): 

Rk. W. Jordan, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. 
G. B. Simpkins, Lincoln, Neb.; J. Sanger, 
Denver, Colo.; Mrs. A. W. Sale, Spring- 
field, Ill; G. F. Mannel, San Francisco, 
Cal., and others. 


THE LiFE OF A PHOTOGRAPH. 


It is long since I have written a word 
forthe photographer. Many things have 
kept me from doing so. But now I wish 
to say a word about life in a picture 
that peculiar something which makes 
the picture a living thing, and by virtue 
of which, indeed, it can never die; for no 
matter how old fashioned the dress, furni- 
tureandsurroundings—ifit bea portrait 
this living quality will give it aninterest 
as long as it endures. 

If an object or scene is worth taking 
at all asa picture, it is worth being made 
artistic. It may be taken for a useful 
purpose, but a useful purpose is not nec- 
essarily an art purpose. The camera of 
a biologist in his laboratory takes many 
things, and they serve a very useful pur- 
pose for science, but they are not art. 
They are taken simply as facts, to serve 
the purpose of scientific investigation. 
If any one of them happens to be artistic, 
it is merely incidental and did not enter 
into its purpose at all. The purpose 
was not to make it artistic, but simply as 
exact as possible for scientific investiga- 
tion. That which makes a picture artis- 
tic is the pervading spirit which lives in 
the whole of it-—-which lives in the years 
and not merely in the days, in all time 
and not merely in the present. The pho- 
tographer’s combination of things to 
serve an end, his giving the poise and 
arranging the objects in a picture, so far 
as he has power to arrange them all 
this corresponds to the creative power of 
a literary writer. It is this that makes 


Prints in this Department. 


the picture, or the incident in a book, be- 
speak something some story, or 
breathe some sentiment. To take a very 
simple instance, it is a nice thing to take 
the picture of a table and chairs in a 
room, it may be done with much faith- 
fulness, exactness and skill, but of itself 
itis notart. That table and those chairs 
may be arranged so as to show that two 
lovers have occupied them, or that a 
pleasant card party has been enjoyed or 
that a quarrel has occured. Thus the 
objects in a picture may be so arranged 
as to bespeak something more than the 
mere objects themselves. The best thing 
in the picture is not the objects them- 
selves but that which has been imparted 
to it by the artist. All this, in those 
cases where the artist has power to ar- 
range or change the objects in a scene. 

And even in those cases where he has 
not, as for instance, a fixed landscape 
scene, he can impart to the picture an 
artistic quality which, but for him, it 
would not have. Hecan use his camera 
so as to change the perspective, and he 
can produce different effects by develop- 
ing and printing. In this case the pho- 
tographer’s use of his appliances cor- 
responds toa literary writer’s description. 
Description is the systematic enumera- 
tion of the details of an object or scene, 
together with the coexistent or attend- 
ant appearances. But the mere faithful, 
exact description of an object or scene 
does not make it artistic; to bea thing of 
art, it must be described in some peculiar 
way, so as to bring out something beau- 
tiful, or awful, or tragic, or pathetic, or 
humorous. And soto make his picture 
artistic the photographer must do some- 
thing more than make an exact reproduc- 
tion of the scene; he must reproduce it in 
such a way that it will manifest some 
quality which he himself seesinit. And 
this is the best thing in the picture, this 
is what makes it a thing of life, this is 
what will make it endure and excite inter- 
est even when its fashions grow old. 
Success or failure in this is why people 
go to some photographers, passing by 
others who take an equally faithful like- 
ness. 

Ina picture our interest is always in 
the artist himself, in his personality, in 
what he imparts to it. We think that 
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we care only for the subject itself, but 
the born artist will make any subject in- 
teresting by the manner in which he 
treats it; that is, any subject which is 
worth taking at all, for of course there 
are some subjects which are not worth 
reproducing. It is not the importance 
of the subject itself that makes a picture 
a work of art, it is the importance of the 
subjectivity of the artist—his soul, his 
mind, his personality. If these are ofa 
high quality, then in proportion as the 
picture is surcharged with these is it a 
great picture. It is important for the 
well being of society to take an exact 
likeness of a counterfeiter in the rogues’ 
gallery at Washington, but it is not art. 
It is not the objects and scene which the 
artist reproduces for us ina picture that 
makes it art, it is the way in which he 
does it, it is the degree in which he im- 
parts to it some personal quality which 
is peculiarly his own. And this, wheth- 
er it is a scene whose objects he can 
change, or a fixed landscape.-“Quilicus” 
in St. L. and C. Photographer. 


FACILE FORMULAS. 


{The formulas contained in this department 
are collected from reliable sources and printed 
in this handy form for the beginner in photo 
graphy and others who may require a ready 
reference of this kind.| 
Cleaning Glasses and Bottles. 

Benzine is a good cleanser for bottles 
or glasses which have contained ordinary 
substances. Those in which have been 
placed resinous substances can be easily 
cleansed by washing with soda and rins- 
ing in alcohol. 

Halation in Interiors. 

In interior photography where a win- 
dow isa part of the picture, one is often 
bothered by a light shining through, 
which in some instances is an unavoida- 
ble evil. Halation in a case of this kind 
can be practically prevented by “back- 
ing” the plate with a solution of 

Water, 10 ozs. 

Glycerine, 2 ozs. 

Gum Arabic (powdered), 1 oz. 

Burnt Sienna (powdered), 1 oz. 

The plates thus backed are given a 
quarter more time to prevent light ab- 
sorbed by backing reflecting on film. 
Before development the backing may be 
removed. 


CONDITIONS FOR PRIZE PRINTS. 
The subjects for 1900 are as follows: 


Septem ber—Flashlights. 


October—Landscape and Marine. 


November— Mountain Scenery. 


December— Miscellaneous. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, buteach exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached toit a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The October coupon may be found on 
lastreading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 


Fac-simile of medal given each month by OUT- 
DOOR LIFE to first-prize winners in its 
print competitions. 


that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 
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DR. MILLEN’S “ETCHING MATTE.,”’ 


Our photographic friends who have fol- 
lowed the many years of successful oper- 
ations of Dr. J. C. Millen, of Denver, will 
be glad to know that “Etching Matte,” 
one of the best photographic papers 
made, will hereafter be manufactured 
under Dr. Millen’s personal supervision. 
Although the paper is Dr. Millen’s inven- 
tion, he has not taken direct charge of it 
until now. Now that he is to give it his 
personal supervision, our American and 
EKuropean friends who have been using 
itcan be assured of even better results 
from it than ever before. Dr. Millen in- 
forms us that he has been having splen- 
did returns from the sale of it. 

“Etching Matte” is a paper giving a 
pure platinum image, rich brown black 
in color, resembling the artistic etching 
or sepia sketch, and is immediately de- 
veloped by simply immersing in water. 
By the use of this paperthe amateur may 


produce beautiful and artistic effects in 
platinum prints, and even from flat, over- 
timed negatives that have heretofore 
been discarded for want of a paper that 
would properly interpret them, beautiful 
and artistic prints may be made, which 
more nearly resemble the soft beauty of 
the etching than the harshness of the 
ordinary photograph. 

This paper offers advantages to the pro- 
fessional photographer as well as the 
amateur, for in it will be found all of the 
desirable qualities of other high grade 
papers combined with its extreme sim- 
plicity of manipulation. 


M.de Silhouette, minister of state in 
France in 1759, made popular those black 
profile pictures which bear his name and 
which were the chief form of cheap por- 
traiture for half a century before photo- 
graphy became available.—The Photo- 
gram. 


DICK ROCK AND HIS BUFFALOES. 


Showing a corner of the game preserve owned by one of Idaho’s famous guiaes and trappers. 
(4) 
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A SWING AROUND THE HILLS. 


BY J. A. M’GUIRE. 


PART IV. 


THE fisherman who 
| adheres to the only 
sportive phase of 
this most gentle- 
manly art—fly fish- 
ing—-it is a great 
sight to sit in the 
observation car of a 


Colorado Southern 
train going up the 
South Platte River 
from Denver and 
watch the hundreds 
of artists with rods and flies who bedeck 
the banks of that popular stream from 
the time the train enters the canon at 
South Platte Station untilit bids it a fond 
adieu at Webster and scampers up fa- 
mous old Kenosha Hil!, to flirt with the 
headwaters of the Blue and the Arkan- 
sas on the way to Leadville. 

ie It is next to impossible to ride through 
a the South Platte Canon on the train and 
fail to see Kelly’s magnificent home just 
below Estabrook—built by C. J. Kelly, 


A group of golf players at the park. 


the Denver printer. The rustic walks, 
built for over a half mile alongside the 
stream for the accommodation of the 
fishing enthusiasts, at times overhang- 
ing the surging waters, are first seen as 
the train breaks through the canon, and 
then the house behind the trees, and 
water tank on the rock overhanging the 
house, and the observation pavilion 
above, from which can almost be seen 
Cycle Park three miles beyond. 

Next comes beautiful Cycle Park, with 
its pretentious club house on the hill, 
and costly cottages built by members of 
the Denver Wheel Club. Prominent 
among these summer palaces are to be 
seen those of President Insley and Geo. 
kK. Turner, just across the stream, while 
further up the guich appear numerous 
others—all of which very clearly show 
that the Denver Wheel Club was not 
very far wrong when it started its Coun- 
try Club. 

The splendid lodges of Kiowa and 
Shawnee are passed farther upthe canon, 
where are to be had the best of first-class 
The river above Cycle Park, hotel accommodations; and then after a 
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Cottage of H. E. Insley, President D. W. C., at Cycle Park, Platte Canon. 


switch of its tail-end and a hard spurt 
the train starts to ascend Kenosha Hill. 
The elevation at the top of this rise is 
9,972, and while the air smells crisp, and 
everything seems pretty wild, yet it is as 
nothing compared with the conditions 
which confront the traveler twenty-three 
miles further on when the train wraps 
itself around the belly-band of one of 
the highest mountains in Colorado and 
crawls over Boreas Pass at an elevation 
of 11,470 feet—distance from Denver, nine- 
ty-nine miles. This is practically an 
average timber-line elevation in Colora- 
do, and the grandeur of the surrounding 
mountains as viewed from such a height 
is almost appalling. 

This pass in winter is usually closed 
to railroad operation, sometimes for 
months, owing to heavy snows. During 
the winter of ‘99, 165 days passed without 
a train being able to penetrate the awful 
drifts. The writer is indebted to Morris 
Mechlenberg, the genial postmaster of 
Como, Colo., for the two views of Boreas 
Pass reproduced in this article, showing 
the postoffice under snow in the winter 
and the same as it appeared during the 
following spring when most of the snow 
had melted. In both pictures the photo- 
grapher stood at as near as possible the 
same point—the only difference being 
that in the winter scene he was on a 


fifteen-foot bank of snow, while in the 
spring scene he stood on the ground. 

From Boreas the double silver thread 
denoiing the tracks is discernible for 
miles ahead as it follows the contour of 
hill,mountainand valley in order toafford 
an easy descent into Breckenridge, one 
of Colorado’s oldest mining camps. Here 
that playful companion, the Blue River, 
is met and followed to Dillon, where the 
road makes an abrupt bend to the west 
and is soon again found working hard in 
its effort to climb Fremont Pass, 11,000 
feet elevation. 

On the west slope of this eminence 
afew drops of pure snow water in one 
little dish-shaped depression on the 
mountain side gather from the melting 
snows above. These few drops have an 
outlet, as well as an inlet, and go rolling 
down to where a larger depression forms 
to gather the wandering travelers. Over 
on the opposite side-hill, and not many 
feet below the comb which divides the 
continent, can be found other little trick- 
ling travelers, who stop at intervals to 
gather strength fora stronger rush for- 
ward. Down in the gulch a half mile 
away all these melted snow drops hold 
an exultant meeting, and, deciding to 
join forces, go tumbling through Blue 
Bird Gulch, gathering support at each 
roll, until a fairly-developed stream is 
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BOREAS POSTOFFICE UNDER SNOW, 


The chimneys are all that can be seen of the heuse as it appeared in February, '%. The post 
master stands over his under-snow passage leading to the house, the only means of ingress. The 


section-house—a one and one-half story building—stands farther back. more than half covered with 
snow. 
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PHOTO, BY O. WESTERMAN. 


BOREAS POSTOFFICE IN THE SPRING. 


This picture was taken from almost the same point as the one on the opposite page, excepting 
that the photographer was on the ground, while in the other he stood on a bank of snow. Trains 


were running atthistime. A cloud partially obscures the mountain, which is almost denuded of 
its winter garb of snow. 
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the result, and as such and with duly 
recognized credentials,it goes onthrough 
Leadville as the great Arkansas River. 

Here is where we step from the train 
at an elevation of 10,185 feet and beholda 
city of 12,000souls—an ideal mining camp 
with every modern advantage. 

In the palmy days of Leadville it was 
the residing place of some of the best 
shots with rifle and shotgun inthe West. 
While it can even of some 
cracks with both arms, there is hardly 
the great enthusiasm that was seen in 
the ’80s when Eugene Stephens, Geo. B. 
Dougan, Jim Moore, Walter Thomas, C. 
McHugh, S. KE. Abbott and others caused 
the hills to resound with the noise from 
rifle and shotgun. 


now boast 


W.H. French is now 
the recognized crack with the rifle, and 
is,in fact, one of the top-notch men of 
the state with this arm. 

There is quite a strong hockey follow- 
ing in Leadville, the greatest enthusiasts 
being R. A. Gillis, Alec Harvey, Harry 
Leonard, Willard Riggs and Arthur Rob- 
inson. These through Mr. 
Gillis, will be glad to hear from teams 
throughout the West, with a 
formulating friendly contests. 

Leadville being but a half-day’s ride 
by wagon from some of the best game 
and fishing haunts in the state, contains 
a larger following of 


gentlemen, 


view to 


sportsmen and 
fishermen, in proportion to population, 
than any town or city I have ever visited 
Finely mounted specimensof game heads 
and fish, it seems, decorate the walls of 
every office, store and private parlor. Dr. 
Cole has a full mounted deer in his office 
which greets the visitor in a most real- 
istic way on entering, while Curtis & 
Hensley’s resort is almost crowded with 
the largest and rarest specimens of elk, 
deer and antelope heads. Dr. Cole is an 
old sportsman and was very complimen- 
tary of OUTDOOR LIFE’s efforts to form a 
suitable Colorado game law. He is, by 
the way, in favor of an open season on 
female deer, and very much against even 
a short open season on mountain sheep. 

A visit to the Leadville Fish Hatchery, 
a Government institution, was one of the 
treats which awaited me at Leadville, 
and which, it is unnecessary to say, I 
took advantage of with no reluctance. 
Supt. Tulian was away when I called, 


but his foreman, Mr. W. K. Hancock, very 
courteously showed me through. I 
was ushered into the main building, 
which is, roughly guessing, about 40x70 
feet in dimensions, all being inone room 
on the lower floor, all the space of which 
room is given up to dozens of troughs 
through which flow spring and creek 
waters of equal parts. 

1 was first shown the trays contain- 
ing eggs, 2,0000000f which are now hatch- 
ing. On each tray isset about 7,000 eggs. 
The only kind of eggs now under way is 


natives, although at different seasons 


other species are propagated. They 
have on hand a number of steelhead 


trout from California, which the hatch- 
ery will further experiment with. 

After a short walk throagh the beauti- 
ful grounds, parked and dotted with 
miniature elongated ponds fed by the 
coldestandclearest of water—all of which 
ponds contain fish from an ounce to five 
pounds in weight I mounted my 
wheel and sped back over the six miles 
of sand-papered boulevard road to Lead- 
ville. At Breckenridge the travelerenters 
one of the most picturesque towns in 
Colorado, and a town that contains some 
very enthusiastic fishermen and rifle and 
trap followers. I enquired for a certain 
party of a bystander on the street and 
was told: “Oh, yes, you'll find him either 
up inthe store there or else sitting on 
the bank of the Blue watching the habits 
of the trout. He would rather fish than 
eat and has the biography of every trout 
in this country at his fingers’ ends. If 
you're interested in fish you want to see 
Bill, sure.” 

The Breckenridge Shooting Club—a 
shotgun and rifle club combined, both 


forms of shooting being done on the 
same range—is a factor which keeps 
alive the fires of shooting interest. This 


club has some good shots and is offi- 
cered as follows: President, Dr. C. H. 
Scott; secretary, J. J. Armstrong; treas- 
urer, Tom Torkington. Messrs. Arm- 
strong, Young and Scott are going to 
enter in OUTDOOR LIFE’s rifle contest. 
Mr. Armstrong uses a Pope barrel which 
he likes very much, and with which, 
owing to its greater weight, he believes 
he is able to accomplish better results 
than with a lighter arm. 
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FISH CULTURE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


BY ALFRED V. LA MOTTE. 


HE advance of new 
ideas which ushers 
in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury may well cause 
one to pause and 
meditate on the fa- 
miliar assertion that 
“no well-balanced 
mind can doubt the 
possibility of any- 
thing.” Yearby year 
and day by day the 
ever-active mind is 
evolving new ideas, 
and practically applying them to man’s 
betterment. The “Jack of all trades” is 
getting left behind as the era of special- 
ism dawns upon us. When the finite 
mind tackles the infinite,and attempts 
to solve the workings of nature, it be- 
comes aware of its insignificance, and is 
usually content to drop back into one 
especial groove where, by the concentra- 
tion of its limited intelligence, it may 
hope to develop more knowledge than 
could be achieved by greater versatility, 
as it is better todo one thing well than 
many indifferently. 

Nature is compensative, and makes 
provision for the maintenance of all of 
its creations, that all may survive and 
perpetuate species. Yet we find that evo- 
lution exists all along the line, and the 
fittest survives. Man, the highest type 
of creation, is endowed with intelligence 
wherewith he may aid in the perpetua- 
tion and betterment of his kind at the 
expense of the minor forms of life. The 
lands and the waters of the earth are 
given to us from which to derive suste- 
nance, and both are capable, by intelli- 
gent tillage, to render unto man their 
bounty. The land, if left untilled, will 
return no crop, and likewise the waters. 
Yet both alike are capable to return their 
quota when intelligent husbandry is ap- 
plied. The value to man of the cultiva- 
tion of the land has long been under- 


stood. Not so with the cultivation of the 
waters, which is of much more recent 
date, and in many branches yet in its in- 
fancy. Still, the advance already made 
has proved to be of infinite value to man. 
Artificial fish culture is becoming bet- 
ter understood, and its value appreciated. 
By its aid, in the current sweet waters, 
we find that Nature’s methods are im- 
proved on, insofar as man’s welfare is 
concerned, and he is enabled to preserve 
for his own use the vast apparent wast- 
age which, in accordance with Nature’s 
methods, went to the support of minor 
forms of life. 
Investigators assign to the brook trout 
of our streams (by natural incubation) 
not more than one-half of one percent of 
the eggs deposited,owing to their legion 
of enemies and the unfavorable condi- 
tions existing, whereas, by artificial cul- 
ture, the usual increase is ninety per 
cent. Hence we see that a trout bearing 
5,000 eggs, would, by natural incubation, 
yield but twenty-five increase, while by 
artificial methods the increase would be 
4,500—your ratio standing as 25 is to 4,500 
in favor of artificial culture. With such 
palpable facts before us, and the knowl- 
edge of the ever-increasing demand on 
the bounty of the streams, it does not re- 
quire much astuteness to perceive the 
value of artificial fish propagation. In 
view of these facts, the General Govern- 
ment, and also the State Governments, 
are devoting much attention to fish cul- 
ture, and itis to be hoped that ere long it 
will be taught in our schools and univer- 
sities as well as agriculture. At present, 
however, the general public do not seem 
to appreciate its great value, and the fish 
commissions of the various states are 
not allowed sufficient funds in way of 
appropriations to do as effective work as | 
they could were their appropriations 
more adequate. This state of affairs be- 
coming apparent, the management of the 
California Northwestern Railway Com- 
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Scenes at the Fish Hatcheries of the California Northwestern Railway Co., at Ukiah, Mendocino County. Cal. 
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pany, running from San_ Francisco 
through Marin, Sonora and Mendocino 
Counties, California, instituted,some five 
years since, a new departure in railroad 
ethics by the construction of a fish hatch- 
ery at Ukiah in Mendocino County, and 
the following year a spawning station 
on Outlet Creek, for the purpose of local- 
izing the work of the rehabilitation ofall 
the waters tributary to theirsystem. As 


the counties named are the best watered © 


in the state, having about 6,000 miles of 
water length, it will not be long before 
this section becomes an Elysium for 
fishermen. Mendocino and Blake Coun- 
ties have long been famous for large 
game, and by a careful observance of our 
game laws will always remain so. The 
California Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany is the tirst railroad to build and 
maintain its own hatcheries for the stock- 
ing of,the waters tributary to its system, 
and the success of the enterprise will 
most likely induce others to follow suit 
and imitate their enterprise in all but 
being the first. The Ukiah hatchery 
turns out over a million troutlets annu- 
ally, chiefly of the steelhead variety, the 
eggs being collected at the Outlet spawn- 
ing station, thirty-five miles above Ukiah, 
from whence they are shipped to the 
hatchery to be incubated and distributed 
in the streams adjacent. 

As the heated term of summer causes 
an increased germination of insect life 
in the waters, which attacks the fish and 
causes them annoyance,as fleas do on the 
dog, Nature has endowed them with the 
instinct of self-protection, which they 
exercise by seeking colder temperatures 
or saline waters. Hence they have be- 
come anadromous and make periodical 
journeys to the ocean, wherever possible 
to do so, returning at stated peciods to 
spawn on the gravel beds of the streams. 
It is here that the fish culturist traps 
or nets his fish from which he takes the 
eggs to hatch in the hatchery. When 
the ripe fish is stripped of her eggs they 
are immediately fertilized with the male, 
and placed in baskets submerged in 
troughs of running water, until they are 
sufficiently developed to show the eye in 
the egg, when they are shipped to the 
hatchery to finish the incubation and 


grow toa size large enough for distribu- 
tion inthe streams. Thenthey are taken 
(in large cans holding about twenty gal- 
lons of water) as near the headwaters of 
the tributary streams as possible, where 
few, if any, large fish are found, and 
strung out, a few in a place, over as great 
a distance as practicable, to avoid the 
attention of their enemies, and there left 
to commence their life of eternal vigi- 
lance to keep from being devoured, and 
in turn try to devour all which come 
their way. Nature, fortunately, gave the 
trout no eye-lid, as, should he stop his 
vigil to wink, his enemies might avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

The life of the trout is a constant con- 
flict for existence, ending in his final 
assassination. His vision is his chief 
protection, as he has no organ of hearing 
whatever, and if you do not come within 
the line of vision, you may fire off a can- 
non without disturbing him in the least. 
By the faculty of vision, the trout also 
changes his coloration to suit his envi- 
ronment, which serves the dual purpose 
of secreting him from the observation of 
his enemy and also from his prey. This 
faculty has in the past led to much error 
in the classification of varieties, one fish 
being made to do duty for several varie- 
ties, owing to the color of the coat he 
wore. 

Changed conditions—of food, volume 
of water, temperature, etc.have often 
caused, and even at present cause, the 
uninitiated to assign several varieties 
to the same fish. 

The theorizing of would-be experts is 
frequently upset by practical applica- 
tion, and he who possibly throws a good 
fly would be ail at sea in the hatching 
house or rearing ponds. And yet he will 
acquit himself of very positive theories 
on everything appertaining to trout, even 
to cautioning his companions not to talk 
loud lest the fish hear them. Environ- 
ment is a potent factor ina trout’s colora- 
tion, and even his external form; so,also, 
is his physical condition. The steelhead 
trout (locally so-called) has no superior 
for size, delicacy of flesh, fighting quali- 
ties or rapidity of growth, and, being an 
early spawner, is the most desirable trout 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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VALUE OF OUTDOOR SPORTS. 


From whatever standpoint one may 
choose to view the growth of outdoor 
sports in this country during the past 
thirty years, 
apparent to even 
server, and that 
be derived from 
of-doors. 


there is one thing very 
the most casual ob- 
is the marked benefit to 
healthful exercise out- 


Whether a man shoulders his gun for 
a tramp in the woods or over the fields 
behind his dogs; whether he exercises 
healthfully on the tennis-court, golf-links 
or wheel; whether he merely spends a 
time idling with the fishing-rod or gath- 
ers energy enough to shout at a game of 
base or football, the result is the same. 
He is breathing in the pure air of heaven 
and expanding his lungs as a result of 
his exertions, and the effect is incalcula- 
bly beneficial 

And it should cause no wonderment, 
however odd it may seem, that to-day the 
wealthy of the nation are fostering and 
encouraging those sports which in the 
early days they considered only fit for 
the poor and laboring classes. In the 
time of Washington, and even Lincoln, 
there were some of the elite of the nation 
who thought it merely the labor of the 
tradesman to take a gun and secure the 
meat and furs which 


went to supply 


man’s inner and outer needs when they 
could be procured through the more gen- 
teel agency of purchase. Fox-hunting 
for sport, with horse and dogs, was more 
refined than hunting for the larder, al- 
though it is a warrantable assertion that 
hunting forthe game animals of those 
days would have furnished much more 
exciting and healthful sport—a sport, at 
least, that would have developed man- 
hood and courage, wind, speed and en- 
durance. 

But to-day different ideas prevail. The 
first care of the wealthy, respecting their 
offspring, is that of physical develop- 
ment. The founder of a fortune himself 
may be toosecurelychained by his wealth 
to be permitted to walk from his home 
to his office, but, nevertheless, the ten- 
dency of the age toward outdoor exercise 
has made him well aware of the needs of 
mankind in this direction. Thus we find 
him donating gymnasiums and funds 
for athletic purposes to schools and col- 
leges throughout the land, animated by 
a generosity which speaks well for the 
physical training of his own offspring. 
And, by way of a view of outdoor life 
from the college side, it is noteworthy 
that the rich man’s son who would excel 
in these sports must also stand well in 
his classes. Brain and brawn are thus 
developed, if not simultaneously, har- 
moniously. Nordo collegeathletics con- 
stitute the only line of physical develop- 
ment along which the wealthy man’s son 
must complete that part of his education. 
He must play golf or tennis, hunt and 
fish in the Adirondacks or Catskills, or 
some place equally fashionable, and be 
possessed of a hunting lodge and shoot- 
ing box. From these facts it is noticea- 
able that those who looked with the least 
favor on outdoor exertion of any kind at 
the beginning of the century are now 
most ready to acknowledge (and to a lav- 
ish degree) its benefits. 

Nor is an idea of the popularity and 
value of sport out-of-doors to be gleaned 
only from these indications of it given 
by the wealthy. The man who works all 
day in shop or office will, many and many 
a time,spend half his evenings visiting 
his friends in the interest of a week’s-end 
hunting or fishing trip or visit to the 
traps or butts. And even that is benefi- 
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cial. If a man will take but one daya 
week to ride out to his favorite trap or 
rifle shooting grounds, and enjoy a day 
of this sport, he will have gained some- 
thing on the side of health and done 
much to ward off pills and prescriptions. 
And so with a one-day hunting or fish- 
ing trip. He can take his team and drive 
ten or fifteen miles from town, and enjoy 
tramping over the fields or along the 
highway in the early morning, during 
the field-shooting season, with the assur- 
ance that the trip will be beneficial, both 
on the side of his game-bag and that of 
health. In many of our mountain towns 
aman may even take a day’s trip at the 
end of the week and return at nightfall 
with the material fora fine bearskin or 
lionskin rug. Even in a case of this kind 
the day out-of-doors would have been of 
benefit, for if he should have lost some of 
his nerve during the trip,or have had 
occasion to strain himself sprinting, he 
is well compensated in the honor of his 
achievement, and a little soreness soon 
wears off. 

A further indication of the good effect 
of outdoor sport and recreation on the 
men of the nation was seen in the won- 
derful hardihood and strength of the 
volunteer soldiers during the late war 
with Spain. These men came mostly 
from stores, offices and factories—as a 
rule, bleaching-boxes, and enervating to 
a degree—but almost held their own with 
their comrades from the mountains, hills 
and farms, whose lives are continually 
filled with Nature’s pure, life-giving at- 
mosphere. That most of the recruits 
from the stores and offices of the cities 
were able to pass the rigid physical ex- 
amination of the army is attributed to 
the increased interest and participation 
in outdoor sports by the toilers in the 
cities. 

Almost every vacant city lot has its 
quota of aspiring athletes and onlookers 
at some time towards the end of the week, 
every Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
train bears its crowds of people seeking 
the delights of a day in the mountains, a 
dive in the surf ora stroll along the trout 
streams, and wherever you may see the 
mass of the people to-day, you see them 
witnessing by their vociferous interest 
in a ball-game, the creel or caddie-bag on 


their shoulders or the racquet in their 
hands, the camp-wagon with its guns 
and tents or the cloud of dust thrown up 
by their glistening steeds of steel, to an 
Anglo-Saxon love for free air and out- 
door sports that could only be inspired 
by an appreciated and underlying value. 


TURNING PESTS INTO PROFIT. 


There are certain parts of the West 
which at different times have been over- 
run with rabbits, California is reported 
to be threatened with a return of the 
pests, andtheannual rabbit huntin Colo- 
rado is so well known asto bring hunters 
from a large number of states to partici- 
pate in the sport. 

A valuable suggestion as to the utiliza- 
tion of these bothersome animals comes 
from New Zealand. For years every de- 
vice forthe destruction of the rabbits, 
which infest the islands by thousands, 
was employed with but partial success. 
They grew in numbers and boldness un- 
til they possessed large areas of the land 
to themselves, making it impossible for 
otHer creatures to live there. But nowa 
method is employed which is not only re- 
ducing the rabbits in number but is also 
establishing a profitable industry. 

Hundreds of men are now making ita 
lucrative business of cultivating the rab- 
bits, and steamship and railroad trans- 
portation companies are making large 
profits on the business that is being 
built up. Millions of carcasses of the 
animals, frozen and packed, are shipped 
annually to England, where they are be- 
coming a staple food, not only for the 
poor but for the well-to-do. Trappers 
catch the rabbits, dress them, and sell 
them at six pence (about 12c) a pair to 
wholesale dealers and packers. The ani- 
mals are also frozen with the fur still on 
and shipped in immense lots from the 
island. The furs are sold, dressed, and 
colored, and made into articles of wear 
for women. 


ACCORDING to the late decision of a 
California judge, a county, state or terri- 
tory may not prohibit the use of any cer- 
tain shoulder gun in the lawful acquisi- 
tion of game in violation of the fourteenth 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
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COMMISSIONER ON THE GAME LAW. 


Game Commissioner Johnson of Colo- 
rado was interviewed during the past 
month by a representative of OUTDOOR 
LIFE regarding his views on the present 
game law of this state, when the follow- 
ing questions (practically the same as 
those embraced in the “Game Law Cou- 
pon” published in every number of the 
magazine) were asked and answered: 

Do you endorse the present law: Not 
entirely. 

Do you believe in confining the killing 
of big game to males only? Yes. There 
are enough females killed accidentally 
now. 

Do you believe in the present private 
park and preserve system? Yes. 

Why? Ifthe National Government had 
provided forsucha protection for the buf- 
falo, we would have more of them now. 

Do you endorse the present open sea- 
gon on big game? It ought to open not 
earlier than September Ist on deer and 
antelope. 

Do you believe that game should be 
sold under any conditions? No. 

Should non residents pay a license? 
No. Should residents? No. 

Should guides be licensed and regis- 
tered: Yes, with a nominal fee attached. 
They should be compelled to make a re- 
port at the end of the season,of the num- 
ber of parties taken out, where taken, 
how many and what kind of game was 
killed, and any other information that 
would be of use to the game department. 

Should game be allowed to be shipped 
free of tax out of the state by those legal- 
ly killing it? Yes, but not for market 
purposes. 

How many game bir.’s and pounds of 
fish per day should be allowed to the in- 
dividual? Twenty-five ducks. The fish 
clause is all right as it stands. 

What game should be perpetually pro- 
tected; Mountain sheep, buffalo and 
ptarmigan. 


What animals should bounty be paid 
upon? Mountain lions, gray wolves and 
coyotes. 

What is your idea of the’present war- 
denship clauses The game commis- 
sioner should appoint them, have full 
authority over them, and be responsible 
fortheiractions. Oncea min has proved 
himself capable he should be retained 
in the service as long as he will stay, re- 
gardless of politics. 

Shouldtaxidermistsbe specially taxed? 
No. 

Should spring duck shooting be abol- 
ished? Yes. 

What limit would you place on the size 
of trout’ Eight inches. 

As Mr. Johnson is brought face to face 
nearly every day of the year with the 
trouble had with offenders, and hasgiven 
the subject of game protection much 
study, his views here expressed will be 
of interest to our readers. 


REGARDING OPEN SEASON ON SHEEP. 


There are many good reasons why a 
short open season on mountain sheep in 
Colorado would be a wise step, and I 
would like to open up the question among 
Western sportsmen before our next as- 
sembly meets, in order to hear a full dis- 
cussion of the subject during the next 
few months. It is known that sheep are 
quite numerous in the state,and it is also 
known that they are being killed when 
opportunity offers by hunters and others 
living in and passing over the hills form- 
ing their natural home. I can cite in- 
stances to prove this, and furthermore 
know of one case of a prominent Denver 
sportsman (7) pursuing an animal for 
hours in an unsuccessful attempt to stop 
it. I believe that under these conditions 
there would be but few more killed un- 
der a short open season (such as we now 
have on elk) than obtain at the present 
time; and furthermore, that the ones 
killed would most all be taken during 
the open season, and therefore at atime 
which would not interfere with their 
breeding season. Sheep hunting re- 
quires a special method and place of 
hunting, and few would be killed by 
sportsmen after deer, antelope or elk. 

I hope to hear further on this sub- 
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ject through the columns of OUTDOOR 
LIFE. “BIG GAME.” 


It is a pleasure to note the interest 
taken by Colorado sportsmen (and sports- 
women!) in OUTDOOR LIFE’S proposed 
formulation of an equitable game law, 
and the nature of the suggestions offered 
shows decidedly that all have the welfare 
of the game interests of the state very 
much at heart-a fact which can be set 
down as a guarantee of the successful 
operation of a game law which meets 
with their requirements and conforms to 
their ideas. The appended letters are 
samples of those received from all parts 
of the state offering helpful suggestions, 
andthe communication from Mrs. A. G. 
Wallihan, wife of Colorado’sfamous game 
photographer, will be found of especial 
interest, as its writer lives in the very 
heart of the game country of the state, 
where she has the opportunity of witness- 
ing the practical operations of the pres- 
ent game law: 

LAY, Colo., July 16. 

I found in the June number of OUTDOOR 
LIFE an article on the shooting of many 
ducks by one person. I believe that the 
duck men will not like to see anything 
against their great slaughter of ducks, 
or birds of any kind, but I will say, to 
their shame, it is simply a game-swine 
act. What right havea lot of men to join 
in such work, or to make a law whereby 
they can slaughter by wholesale so many 
birds, then prevent other men having 
what deer, antelope or elk they may need 
for the use of theirfamilies? The Indi- 
ans, like the bird men, can kill all the 
meat they wish. 

If the governor intends to help us keep 
the Indians from killing off the deer this 
fall, he should appoint a strong-minded 
and fearless man as game warden and 
send him to Bear River, where he can be 
useful. When the soldiers came here to 
look after the Indians and take them 
back to their reservation, they stopped 
with the Indians, killed what meat they 
wanted, and let the Utes take all the hides 
they cared for, then went away. There 
are settlers on Bear River that saw this 
work of the soldiers. 


Unless we have a way to prevent this 
our deer as well as the ducks will soon 
be gone. The soldiers can come, but a 
good game warden must be here to see 
that the soldiers do the work they are 
sent heretodo. Mrs. A.G.WALLIHAN. 


MONTROSE, COLO., July 5. 

I may not be able to offer any new sug- 
gestions in regard to our game law, but 
I do want to add my name as one who 
stands with you and all true sportsmen 
of the state in an effort to do the right 
thing for ourselves and our posterity in 
this matter. In the first place I want to 
indorse in entirety the utterances of Mr. 
A. R. Beymer, of Rocky Ford, Colo., in 
his article published in your June issue, 
also those of “Montezuma” in the same 
number on spring duck-shooting. My 
suggestion in regard to time of open 
season would be: If we haveone month, 
let it be October; if two months, let it be 
from September 15 to November 15; if 
more than two, let it begin September 1. 
Two of either deer or antelope, or one 
deer or antelope and one elk, either male 
or female. 

I think we could safely place the size 
of trout at six inches, as in many of our 
smaller and colder mountain streams 
the average will be under eight inches. 
Limit the number of pounds to ten, or 
one trout of over ten pounds. That will 
be enough glory for one man in one day. 

Let us play fair and give Bruin a 
square deal. A good dog and a 30-30 or 
Savage is certainly advantage enough. 
I would consider it to take about as 
much “grit,” or afford about as much 
sport, forthat matter, to shoot a hogina 
pen as a bear ina trap. Let no one be 
allowed to hunt deer or elk with dogs, 
unless it be a well-trained dog to run 
down wounded ones. It has been my 
experience that a great many wounded 
deer escape the hunter, only to die or fall 
a prey to the coyotes, which could be 
easily secured if one has a dog properly 
trained. 


Last, but not least, let us have wardens 
who have the good of this cause at heart, 
and who will take other interest in this 
matter than drawing their salary. 

Yours for “Equal rights for all, special 
privileges to none.” 


R. L. SM:TH. 
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A WILD BOAR HUNT. 

Have you ever witnessed a boar hunt? 
If so, you know what exciting sport it is. 
You can then imagine with what glee we 
accepted an invitation to a great wild 
boar hunt in the woods of Darmstadt, 
where the Grand Duke preserves a great 
herd of wild hogs. 

It was a cold, crisp morning of Decem- 
ber, last year, when we started with our 
hammoerless guns, and our shells loaded 
with Ballistite buckshot, to show 
the Germans andtheGrand Duke’s guests 


and 


from other countries what we could do 
with this powder. The keepers had iso- 
lated a few of the largest boars from the 
herd, and these beasts we were now on 
our way to find and, if possible, to shoot. 
We had been walking for a few minutes 
along one of the avenues of the wood, 
when suddenly the great herd galloped 
wildly past, grunting and snorting. In- 
voluntarily our guns went up to our 
shoulders, but we refrained from firing. 
We took a side-path forabouta quarter 
of a mile, when our boarhounds showed 
signs of excitement. Mycomrade, Henry 
L., and myself, very much on the alert, 
soon saw a great boar ata short distance 
from where we stood. He was ina great 
full tilt at a boarhound, 
wounding the dog badly. He was just 
going to serve Black Prince, the Grand 
Duke's favorite hound, the same way. 
Up went my hammerless, and, quick as 
was the infuriated beast, Ballistite was 
quicker and caught the monster between 
the shoulders, stretching him dead be- 
fore Black Prince had been touched. 
“Well,” said the keeper who had at- 
tended us, “that is a fine shot, Madam, 
and it has killed the largest boar in Ger- 
many. It’s ‘Old Hermit. He is 
ten years old. His weight? 
from 950 to 1,000 Fine shot, 
Ma’am-—fine shot.” “It is not so much 
the shot, sir,” said I, “but the powder. 
Nothing can equal it in quickness.” 
Several other boars were killed that 
morning, but the honors were carried off 
by our party from the United States, as 
my comrade broke another boar’s back 
soon after I killed “Old Hermit.” A 
second shell finished him. 
The Grand Duke congratulated us, and 
graciously offered me “Old Hermit’s” 
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head, having it cut off and stuffed by the 
Grand-ducal taxidermist. It now adorns 
Henry’s office in this city, where he takes 
pleasure in showing it to all visitors. It 
is a hideous monster, and even now sends 
a thrill of fright through me whenever 
I look at it. “Old Hermit’s” weight, by 
the way, was 960 pounds. a 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DYNASIUTED HIS RETRIEVER. 

I recently heard a story which I think 
good for OUTDOOR LIFE, if not already 
published. A certain man with sporting 
proclivities got a young bird-dog and 
spent sufficient time in educating it as 
a retriever so that it would bring out 
sticks when thrown in the water, or dive 
for rocks and bring them from the bot- 
tom like an old-timer. 

Well, this man got hungry for a catch 
of fresh tish—-his conscience not worry- 
ing him in the matter of how he got them. 
He procured a stick of giant powder and 
some fuse and, having made everything 
ready, went down to the river, lighted the 
fuse, and threw it in the water, when, to 
his consternation, in went his pup after 
it. The man had forgotten the presence 
of the dog. In a moment the pup came 
to the surface with the charge, when the 
man took to his heels as fast as he could 
run, the pup after him with the stick of 
powder inits mouth. The mancould not 
outrun the dog and was about to give it 
up when thecharge exploded and knocked 
him down. After the explosion he was 
able to find a few small pieces of his pup. 

LA JUNTA, COLO. Dr. I. S. BRYANT. 


BOUNTY ON WOLVES. 


In connection with the article by Mr. 
H. Gould Webb, in this issue, it may be 
of interest to our readers to note the fol- 
lowing advertisement taken from 
Walden, Colo., “Union” of June 22: 

“After the Ist day of May,and until fur- 
ther notice, The North Park Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association will pay a bounty of fif- 
teen dollars (#15) on each gray wolf, five 
dollars (85) on each cub gray wolf, fifty 
cents (50c) on each adult coyote, twenty- 
five cents (25c) on each coyote cub killed 
in North Park. Claimants of such boun- 
ties to present the hide of each animal, 
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with affidavit, to the undersigned, that 
said animal was killed within the limits 
of North Park after the lst day of May, 
1900. JAMES TAYLOR, Sec’y.” 


CONGRATULATORY. 


OuTDOOR LIFE appreciates the many 
kind expressions which it receives in 
every mail from its friends, and their 
approval of its efforts to provide them 
with reliable and entertaining literature 
is most gratifying. The following ex- 
tract from a letter written by W. F.Sheard, 
Tacoma, Wash., the big fur dealer and 
one of the crack shots of that state, will 
be read with interest, as it expresses the 
sentiments of scores of other communi- 
cations congratulatory of the success of 
the magazine received from sportsmen 
all over the West: 

“TACOMA, Wash., July 5. 
I consider OUTDOOR LIFE the 
best sportsmen’s magazine published. It 
contains interesting reading matter, and 
the Live Game Pictures are well worth 
the price of the magazine. Another re- 
freshing feature about OUTDOOR LIFE is 
it does not devote half of its pages to 
game hog business and the balance to 
advertisements from the game fields, and 
as arule Western writers do not take up 
niore than four pages telling how they 
killed a ‘chip-munk.’ W. F. SHEARD.” 
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NEW CALIFORNIA GAME LAW. 


Los Angeles County, Cal., has a new 
game law which went into effect July 
30th, and which is aimed at the pot- 
hunters as well as the too enthusiastic 
shooters of that county. Its workings 
will be watched with great interest. 

It is provided that any person who 
shall have in his possession for sale pro- 
tected game during the closed season 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, even 
though he did not kill it himself. 

Valley quail, bobwhite and mountain 
quail are to be protected between Janu- 
ary 1 and December 15. 

It is forbidden to kill pheasants or take 
their eggs. 

Doves are protected between October 1 
and July 31. 

It is forbidden to kill male deer between 
August lo and July 1. 


Hunters are not allowed to kill 
than twenty-five ducks in one day. 

A closed season is decreed for trout 
from May 1, 1900, to April 1, 1901. 

Any violation of this ordinance will 
be punished by a fine of not less than $20 
or more than $500, or imprisonment in 
the county jail not to exceed 150 days. 
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WESTERN GAME NEWS CONDENSED. 


Deer are reported plentiful in all parts 
of California, and large parties of hunt- 
ers are now taking advantage of the open 
season on these animals. 

The Pacific Northwest Field Trial Club, 
of Seattle, Wash., held a meeting on July 
14 to arrange for holding trials on game 
during the coming season. 


Washington has lately had occasion to 
declare vacant the office of one of its 
county game wardens, the incumbent 
having neglected the duties of that posi- 
tion. 

Charles Kirk and Bert Mahany are re- 
ported to have killed two immense bears, 
the larger of which weighed about twelve 
hundred pounds, on West Salt Creek, 
near Fruita, Colo., recently. 

California sportsmen are anticipating 
a fine open season on doves and quail 
this year, both birds being reported nu- 
merous, especially around Fresno. The 
open season on doves begins August 15 
and on quail November 1. 

The Oregon game wardens are prepar- 
ing to prevent a recurrence this fall of 
the Indian depredations on game. Last 
year, near the town of Eugene, six Indi- 
ans were arrested with the carcasses of 
eighteen elk in their possession. 


Cody, Wyo., reports the arrest and con- 
viction of a hunter for killing a mountian 
sheep. Large numbers of these animals 
have been killed in the mountains near 
there of late, andthe authorities have de- 
cided to put a stop to the unlawful work. 

An effort is being made to stock What- 


com County, Wash., with quail. As Ore- 


gon and British Columbia sportsmen 
have been successful in that respect with 
Mongolian pheasants, it is suggested that 
these birds could be used, as well as the 
quail. 
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There will be an effort made at the next 
session of the Colorado legislature to 
change the present open season on doves, 
which begins July 15. It is claimed that 
the latter part of July is within the dove- 
hatching season and therefore shooting 
before August | should not be allowed. 


C. H. McClintick and W. P. Webster, 
two of Wyoming’s expert hunters and 
guides, made a pleasant call on OUTDOOR 
LIFE while in Denver the past month. 
They were here to meet a hunting party 
forthe Green River and Jackson’s Hole 
Country,and came down from Cody,Wyo. 


A couple of cowboys of Rio Blanco 
County, this state, recently adopted a 
very novel and somewhat dangerous 
method of taking the specimen of the 
genus Ursus known as the grizzly bear. 
While herding cattle they discovered a 
couple of these animals, and, having no 
firearms with them, used their lariats to 
good advantage. According to the re- 
port, the bears were tied to trees and dis- 
patched with pocket knives. 


Reports from Montana concerning the 
<hicken-shooting season are to the effect 
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that around Great Falls the sport is not 
likely to be very good, although the birds 
are plentiful. The open winterand warm, 
dry spring were conducive to the hatch- 
ing of large coveys,and fine sport was 
anticipated, but the continued dryness is 
causing the birds to gather along the 
streams, and it is feared they will be 
slaughtered early in the season. 

A certain expert rifle shot of Silver 
City, N. M., has had to buy the soda water 
for his friends as the result of a little ad- 
venture he had while on a camping trip 
inthe mountains. He took his gun and 
strolled away from the camp, and, reach- 
ing a shady canon, sat down on a rock to 
prepare himself a smoke before continu- 
ing his travels. He was wrestling with 
the operation of cigarette-making when 
a noise in the timbera little to his left 
attracted his attention. Looking around 
he saw a big bear followed by its mate 
tumble outof the brush and come toward 
him, and then, forgetting the crackscores 
he had made with the weapon across his 
lap, he grabbed up his rifle, nor paused 
for breath till he had reached a place 
of safety. 


A 


FIELI SEASON RECORD. 


In connection with the opening of the field-shooting season in Colorado, which occurs onthe Ith 


of this month, the above pictorial evidence of the 
sportsiman, will be of interest 


shown above were secured by Mr. Carterin two hours’ shooting, using a .22 Winchester rifle. 
one of the birds was used. 


record made by Mr. 
During a trip in North Park, Colo., the thirty three 


Mr. Carter stands at the left ef the picture, 


\.S. Carter, a popular Denver 
sage chickens 
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THE 30-30 AS AN ALL-AROUND RIFLE. 


BY J. A. R. 

The effectiveness of the 30-30 carbine as 
an all-around rifle has been proven of 
late in many ways. It has remained for 
the shooters of the Pacific Coast to clear- 
ly demonstrate its usefulness, and Mr. 
Paul Becker, of the Columbia Pistol and 
Ritle Club, of San Francisco, Cal., is the 
first man in that part of the country to 
bring out the 30-30 carbine as an all- 
around target and hunting rifle. All the 
members of this club, in fact, are becom- 
ing very enthusiastic over the extreme 
accuracy of this little arm. With open 
front sight, Lyman rear peep-sight, using 
12 grs. Laflin & Rand Sporting Rifle Pow- 
der and a 152-gr. bullet cast in an Ideal 
mould, hardened 1 to 12,and an U. M.C. 
Primer No. 8'o, it gives results that place 
itin the front rank as an accurate and 
pleasant arm to handle. Mr. Becker with 
this arm shot three scores at 200 yards 
of 48 out of 5each,Creedmoor count, and 
at the same distance, Columbia count, 
made 76, 72 and 79. Young and Dorrell 
shot two matches with Hovey and Becker 
at 50 yds., 5-shot scores, the former using 
26-in. .22 match rifles,and the latter using 
the 30-30 carbines, with open front and 
Lyman rear peep sights. Hovey scored 
25 and 25, and Becker 25 and 26, Columbia 
count, beating Young and Dorrell 1 point 
on first and 2 points on second score. 

It will be difficult to find an arm using 
the same sights that will do better work 
than this little arm of six pounds weight. 
It is so light that its weight is compara- 
tively unnoticeable, its length of barrel 
is such as to make it an ideal saddle gun 
that can be used for rabbits or squirrels, 
and on the rifle range, at long or short 
distances, it will shoot better than three- 
fourths of the men can hold it. —_ 

5) 
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full service load, soft-nose, metal-patched 
bullet and a muzzle velocity of almost 
2,000 feet per second, the 30-30 carbine has 
the most important points to be con- 
sidered in a hunting rifle. The first of 
these is flatness of trajectory. If thearti- 
ficial point blank is placed at 150 yds., the 
highest point in the path of the bullet 
between the muzzle and the point blank 
would be close to 3 ins., and it would be 
275 yards from the muzzle before the bul- 
let would fall enough to require different 
holding of the weapon when used for deer 
and antelope. Or, in other words, if this 
arm was sighted to hit the center of an 
8-in. bullseye at 150 yds.,and one should 
begin to shootat the bullseye at 50 yds., 
holding at center of target,then at 75 
yds., 100, 150, and so on up to 275 yds., all 
the time holding at center of target, he 
would find all his bullets in thes-in. ring. 
Those from the short range will be in 
the top of the black, those from the pvint 
blank in the center,and as you go back 
to the farther distances the bullets will 
drop lower and lower in the black. 

In regard to the stopping powers of 
the 30-30 there has been more controversy, 
some making it out to have the stopping 
powers of a Gatling gun, and others not 
giving it smashing power enough to kill 
a jackrabbit. It is the same old story of 
the hollow Express bullet. When this 
bullet had been cast with the opening so 
large as to render the walls too thin to 
prevent the bullet from going to pieces 
on first impact and making onlya sur- 
face wound, when used on the tough 
muscles ofa grizzly orelk, the man using 
it on big game condemned the hollow 
point for any kind of game. But the 
man who used the same bullet on a jack- 
rabbit, and found its remains scattered 
over a rod square, thought he had a bul- 
let that if put intoa grizzly would simply 
make mincemeat of him. Both were mis- 
taken. If the first man had used a heavy 
bullet with a small tapering opening, 
leaving plenty of metal for the walls and 
weight at the butt of the bullet, so as to 
drive the expanding front through bone 
and muscle, he would have sung the 
praises of the hollow point. It is the 
same with the 30-30 for big game. When 
penetration must not be sacrificed too 
much for a large tearing wound, the 
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soft-nosed bullet, with very little lead 
exposed, should be used. 

I have two instances in mind which il- 
lustrate this, taken from the experiences 
of a couple hunters last year. One man 
was hunting bear and mountain lion for 
bounty. He was shooting a 30-30, soft- 
point, with very little of the lead exposed. 
He killed ten bear and mountain lion 
during July last,and found his gun ef- 
fective and satisfactory. The other man 
had shot three bear at short range with 
a bullet that had double the lead exposed. 
He did not stop his game, although they 
left plenty of blood, and this man would 
not have a 30-30 at any price. 

To make one rifle an all-around rifle is 
a hard proposition. Big game require a 
bullet of good penetrative qualities, but 
that is not the only essential. The 30-30 
solid point has all of that, but in a great 
many cases it would not give shock on 
account of small striking surface. There 
are two ways of getting striking surface. 
One is to use a bullet of large calibre 
with weight enough to give penetration. 
Then you have an arm with high trajec- 
tory, unless you use an extremely heavy 
gun to take upthe recoil from the charge 
of powder that has to be used to give 
anything like a flat trajectory. The 45- 
90-300, the best large-calibre rifle we have, 
has a trajectory at 100 yds., shooting 200, 
of 10 ins. (lam giving figures from mem- 
ory)—double that of the 30-30 at same dis- 
tance. Most hunterssay you get most of 
your deer inside of 100 yds.,and you miss 
most of your deer beyond 100 yds. because 
of miscalculating the distance. This, to 
a great extent, is overcome by the in- 
“reased velocity of the 30-30. The high- 
power small-bore has greatly decreased 
the chances of missing up to 250 yds. I 
prefer the 30-30 for deer to the 30-40. On 
account of its bullet having less weight 
of lead it rapidly loses its velocity after 
going 300 yds. It is not so apt to go a 
mile and have power enough left in it to 
kill a man. How many can hit game 
under the most favorable conditions be- 
yond 300 yds.? If hit at all, the result is 
usually a broken leg or a wound that per- 
mits the game to crawl away and die. 
For elk and bear the heavier bullet of 
the Savage or 30-40 would not yo to pieces 
so easily on theirtough musclesand bone. 
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MADE WITH THE COLT’S AUTOSIATIC. 


Mr. J. M. Browning, of Salt Lake City, 
U., the famous inventor of the new Colt's 
Automatic Pistol, was practicing with 
this latest product of his genius the other 
day, and made a couple targets with this 


weapon (7 shots at 50 feet) that many re- 
volver shooters might well envy. Mr. 
Browning was not shooting for exhibi- 


tion,and has perhaps wondered at the 
disappearance of his targets, but a friend 
of ours got hold of them and sent them 
to us,and hence we are able to present 
reduced fac-similes of them herewith, 
showing what can be done with the new 
Colt’s. 
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LOS ANGELES SCORES. 


At the shoot of the Los Angeles Sharp- 
shooters at their Round Hill Range on 
Juiy 8th, the appended scores were made. 
Harper won the medal in the expert class 
with a score of 196,shooting against a 
strong wind,and inthesharpshooterclass 
Buckingham won the medal with a score 
of 198, he also shooting under unfavora- 
ble wind conditions. Belknap won the 
Kelley medal with a score of 47, Creed- 
moor count, shooting 500 yards at mili- 
tarytarget. This prize becomes the prop- 
erty of theshooter making three winnings 
and one of the winnings must be a possi- 
ble. Each shooter making a winning 
has his name and score engraved on bar, 
and the final winner gets all bars, with 
medal attached, giving the history of the 
trophy in detail. The Aubury medal was 
won by Stotterbeck with a score of 47, the 
conditions being that the final winner 
must win medal three times and make 48 
or better on last score, any position with- 
out artificial rest, open to sharpshooter 
class only. The scores of the day’s shoot 
were: 

Expert class, 200 yards, 25-ring target. 


Belknap 19%, Wescott 194, Harper 196, Leighton 
186, Fenil 146, Howerwass 190, Singer 169, Frick 183. 


Sharpshooter class, 200 yards, 25-ring target. 


Freeman 148, Rishel 180, Barrett 168, Brockway 
1412, Tibbot 182, Buckingham 198, 
Kelley medal, 500 yards, military target. 
Wundhammer 46, Stotterbeck 4, Fenil 38, Tib- 
bot 38, Wilson 43, Harper 47, Leighto~ 42, Rishei 44, 
Brockway 43, Maxwell 31, Belknap 47, Wescott 45, 
Aubury medal, 500 vards. 


Brockway 40, Rishel 46, Stotterbeck 47, Shaw 
41, Tibbot 40, Wilson 46, 


MONTHLY SHOOT AT BRIGHTON, 
BRIGHTON, Colo., July 10. 


Following are the scores made by the 
“Outdoor Life’ Gun Club at their month- 
ly shoot on July 4th. Higgins and Ross 
tied for the club medal, which was won 
by the former on the shoot-off. Event 
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No. 4 was made up of inexperienced trap- 
shooters: 


Event No. 1, ten targets—Higgins 5, Clark 6, 
Burt 7, Rucker 7, Hubbard 8, Scoby 5, Shaw 8. 

Event No. 2, fifteen targets—Hubbard 9, Ruck- 
er 12, Burt 14, Shaw 6, Clark 11, Scoby 9, Higgins 
11, Ross 7. 

Event No. 3, for club medal, twenty-five tar- 
gets—Burt 19, Rucker 14, Clark 19, Higgins 20, 
Hubbard 19, Scoby 13, Ross 20, Shaw 8. 

Event No. 4, fifteen targets—F. Moore 12, 
Lang 5, Rogers 5, C. Moore 6,C. Burt 6, Bush 8, L. 
Burt 1. 

_ Event No. 5, OUTDOOR LIFE Shotgun Prize 
Competition—Ross 9, Rucker MU, Hubbard 10, 
Clark ll, Burt 14, Higgins 15. 


Event No. 4, five pair—Burt 8, Hubbard 7, 
Rucker 8, Clark 8, Scoby 5, Ross 6, Higgins 4 


Event No. 7, fifteen targets—Rucker 9, Hub- 
ae 12, Burt 8, Scoby 11, Ross 14, Clark 44, Higgins 
GEO. BURT, Sec’y. 


A HAND-THROWER FOR CLAY BIRDS. 


A hand-thrower for inanimate targets 
has been recently brought out by Messrs. 
Westley Richards & Co., Ltd., London, 
and is designed to provide a simple and 
inexpensive means of throwing clay birds 
without recourse to the ordinary trap for 
the solitary shooter who does not wish 
to goto the expense of buying a trap, or 
shooters situated where traps cannot be 
conveniently used. It also does away 
with the smashing of targets by traps 
—something that is reported to have an- 
noyed the shooters at at least one West- 
ern tournament the past month. This 
device, which is somewhat awkwardly 
named the“ All-Angle Bird-Flinger,” is il- 
lustrated in the engraving at the foot of 
this page, and is described by Arms and 
Explosives as follows: 

This device consists, as can be seen, of 
a “hand” attached to a leather-covered 
handle much of the size and shape of a 
tennis-racquet handle. The holder con- 
sists of a combination V and coil-spring, 
simply formed of steel wire, with a rub- 
ber stop revolving on a pin, to assist in 
loading and retaining the bird. With 
very little practice, it is possible to throw 
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birds from this apparatus toa distance 
of from 40 to 60 yards, at any desired 
angle, so that it is evident that thethrow- 
er will prove a most valuable means of 
practice and sport in instances where 
the setting up of atrapis out of the ques- 
tion. For example, it can be employed 
in an ordinary garden or field without 
any further arrangement than the pro- 
vision of a sheltering mound or wall be- 
tween the thrower and the shooter, and 
for overhead practice at “rocketters” a 
boy perched on a barn-roof could supply 
unlimited opportunities for the display 
of skill. 

With the present steady growth of in- 
animate-bird shooting in all parts of the 
country, there should be a great demand 


forso simple a throweron the part of ° 


sportsmen who are not so fortunately 
situated as to have ready access to the 
ordinary trap installation, and who, by 
means of this inexpensive appliance, 
operated by a reasonably smart boy, can 
obtain an almost equal degree of amuse- 
ment. 


D. R. C, SCORES. 


The hot weather of the past month has 
made the local shooters somewhat more 
prone to seek the cool shade of the moun- 
tains and trout streams than the tropi- 
cal atmosphere camping on the plains 
in the vicinity of the rifle ranges, but on 
the dates named below a few members of 
the Denver Rifle Club braved the fierce 
heat for the sake of enjoying their favor- 
ite sport, = the following scores: 

1.—H. E Hiott, 3,75; D. W. King, Jr., 82, 80, 
SO; H. Barrick, 7%; G. L. Vought 81,81; C.C. 
Ford 6S, J. H. an 67, 03. 

July &.—G. Vought, 8; A. W. Pe “te wey 


HoH. & lliott, ), 72; W. H. Barrick, 77, 75; W 
Seuton, 71, 70. 


July 22.--D, W. King, 83, 80; Vought, 82; 
Peterson, *2, %); Willis, Sl, 71; Davis, 70, 67; Ford, 68 


The standing of oe members of this 
club in the contest for the handicap cup, 
up to and including July 1, is as fellows: 


Udcp. Total, 


Barrick ...... S7 S1 SI SI SO SO 79 79 78— SO—SSS 
Henshaw.... &2 82 S80 SO SO 78 7S 77 77 77— 
Peterson .........93 SO SS 87 87 S6 
..83 82 80 80 79 78 78 7S 78— 
83 82 82 82 87 ST 
i? 74 74 74 73 73 73 71 71 71—130—S63 
Lowe1 SS 85 82 82 SD 80 SO— 
Adamson ........54 83.85 SL SL ST 81 SO SO SO— 40-—S4 
Simmons SD S4 S3 82 81 
Strong ...... 72 72 72 72 71 71 6S 67 66 6—120—S16 
Hon 77 77 7 74 74 73 72 71 


78 78 77 76 70 6S 66 66 65 64— GO—TOS 
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THE MONTANA TOURNAMENT. 


The tournament held at Great Falls, 
Mont.,on July 12, under the auspices of 
the Rod and Gun Club of that city, was a 
pronounced success in every feature. 
The attendance was large, the weather 
perfect and the scores are believed to 
have been the best made at any tourna- 
ment in that state. In several events the 
winners killed straight, and in the Gal- 
lagher-Benner Cup and Cascade County 
Medal events the winner of the former 
broke every target and of the latter 37 
out of 40. 

The scores in the medal event were as 
follows: 

J. M. Gaunt 37, G. Frazier 5. Matt Richard- 
son 32, G. Bickett 36, P. B. Gallagher 5, Alex 
Irvine 33. 

The scores in the cup event were: 

Gallagher 2, Frazier 2?, Gaunt 2, Fillian . 
C. 8S. 24, M. Richardson is 
Stephens 21, Richard Wilson Il, Bickett 15, P 
Pogreba 17, C. W. Cooper (Choteau) 10, Irvine 19, 
E. Benner 18, 

In the sweepstakes events, the scores 
were as follows: 


First sweepstakes event, 20 singles. 

35. McDonald 2, Benner and Irvine leach, 
Richardson and Burris of Belt IS each, Gaunt 
and Bennett 17 each, Stephens and Bickett 16 
each, Fillian 15, Flynn of Belt and Frazier 4 
each, 

Second sweepstakes event, I singles. 

McDonald, Frazier and Burris, 14 each; Ben 
nett, Stepnens, Bickett and Richardson, 13 each; 
Gaunt 12, Benner 11, Flynn §, Pogreba 5. 

Third sweepstakes, 5 doubles. 

Fivon 10, Benner 9, Fillian and McDonald7 
each, Gaunt and Stephens 5 each, Bickett 3. 
Fourth sweepstakes, lb singles. 

Frazier and Gallagher 14 each, Benner and 
Bickett 13 each, McDonald 11, Richardson 9, 
Cooper +. 

Fifth sweepstakes, 10 singles. 

Benner and Bickett Weach, Gallagher, Fra 
zier and Richardson 9 each, McDonald s, 

Sixth sweepstakes, 10 singles. 

Benner, McDonald and Frazier 10 each, Gal- 
lagher 4, Bickett 6. 

The percentages made in the sweep- 
stakes events were: 


Benner %, Gaunt *25-6, Bennett %5 5-7, Stephens 
82 5-6, Bickett 82 6-7, Richardson M 15 », Irvine %, 
Frazier 87 5-7, McDonald %, Flynn w, Fillian 75, 
Burris 915-7, Gallagher 91 5-7. 


IDAHO SPRINGS SCORES. 

The following scores were made by 
members of the Idaho Springs (Colo.) 
Rifle Club, on July 1, at 200 yards, off- 
hand, Standard American target: 


Garrabrant........ 98 9 75 710 810 7—SO 
679 91010 9 9 S&S 
9 9 4610 9 
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Whitney 


97995 67 9 9 10—S0 
8 7768 5 9 910 7—% 

..---6 6 8 6 410 6 8 
078 9 6 8 STD 
98S 710 65 910 9 6—T79 

Sutherland.... week ©F 6 
9 669 8 6 8 6 6 67 


THE SHOOT AT BISLEY. 


The meeting of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation at Bisley, Eng., was not as well 
attended this year as last. The meet 
was held from July 7to2l. The falling 
off in attendance amounted to about 30 
per cent, owing to the absence of many 
of the riflemen in South Africa and the 
volunteer regulations, which involv- 
ed an additional week’s training. Canada 
was the best represented of England’s 
dependencies. During the tournament, 
the Kolapore Cup (seven shots at 200, 500 
and 600 yards) was won by the mother 
country with a score of 732. Canada was 
third with a score of 710. In the second 
stage of the queen’s prize (ten shots at 
500 and fifteen at 600 yards) Tink, Carra- 
thers and Graham, the Canadians, won 
small money prizes. 


FOR DIVIDING MONEYS. 
Nauman’s system for the division of 
moneys at large tournaments is so ar- 
ranged that a shooter will be rewarded 
according to his score, irrespective of 
ties. Through the courtesy of the inven- 
tor of this method, Mr.C. C. Nauman, of 
San Francisco, the popular California 
shooter, we are enabled to give herewith 
an example of the workings of this sys- 
tem which shows indisputably its advan- 
tages: 


Example—High guna to win; twelve entries; 
purse, $100, 


Ist Money, lt per cent, or $14.00) Ist. 
2d - 13 13.00 | $13.50 each. 
3d *  12.00—2d, $12.00, 
Sth 10 * 10.00 3d. 
fith 9.00 $9.50 each. 
ith * 8.00 
Sth * 7.001 4th. 
9th = 6.00) $6.50 each. 
10th 5 * 6.00) - 

“ “ “ “ 33. each 


Total 100 100,00 
Should two men tie for first money, 
they would divide $27, receiving $13.50 
each; one man winning second alone 
would get $12; four men tieing for third 
place would divide $38; two men for 
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fourth would divide $13 and three for 
fifth would divide $10. 


SCORES IN SHOTGUN CONTEST. 
The following scores were made in 
OUTDOOR LIFE’S Shotgun Prize Com peti- 
tion by the clubs and on the dates below 
named, and are properly certified by the 
clubs’ officials: 


Merced Gun Club, Merced, Cal., July 1, 1900 
Wm. Forester..... 111111111111111-6— 6 


; Longmont Gun Club, Longmont, Colo., July 
2, 1900. 


A, D. Lewis: 


11111111011111—14— 

Burne Wiill........ 
K, Bashor.. --211110111111101—13—18 
F. Beckwith ...11111001111111 1-18-18 
J.C. MeKeirnan. 111111011111111—14HM 
Geo. Clark. .9011110011011010—9 9 


City Gun Club, White City, Kas., July 
, 1900 

D. B. Jenkins... 


1 

1 

“Outdoor Life’ Gun C 
4, 1900. 


1111111112 
2323 


ub, Brighton, Colo., 


H. Ross ........111100111100010—9 9 
Geo Rucker -011110001111111—11 
H. A. Hutbard....0101111011100 1 1—10— 10 
J. W. Clark. 011111101101101—-11—11 
G. A. Sast........ 11 14 
J. P. 


Blue Rock Gun Club, Longmont, Colo., July 
9, 1900, 


H. Riddiford...... 111111011111110—13—18 

Beckwith. 

Wichita Gun Club, Wichita, Kas., July 10, 1900, 
Bord... 
W.C. Williams... 111111111111111—-6— 16 
Geo. 18 
Paul Mellinger...1 
Sam Sargent. .11011111011101 1—12—12 
Frank Werneke 


SHOOT AT SAN JOSE. 
SAN JOSE, Cal., July 2. 

I send you score of the San Jose Rifle 
Club shoot, held here yesterday. It was 
the first shoot of the fall term, which 
ends in December: 


Champion class—George Keffel 206, J. G. Mc- 
Millan 204, Dr. F. Schumacher 216. First class— 
Rk. Scherf 189, Max Schundt 163, F. Schumacher 
203, W. H: Roberts 196. Second class—W.G. Flint 
172, C. H. Fuller 137, A. E. Weber 185, Theo. Medici 
131. Third class—Edwin Maxey 199, R. Brassey 
171, Joe Blair 122. For classification—L. Hecken- 


roth 137. 
A. E. WEBER, Sec’y. 


KANSAS MEET IN SEPTESIBER. 
WICHITA, Kas., July 16. 
The Kansas State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion will hold a three-day’s meet on Sep- 
tember 4, 5 and 6. 
GEO. R. PARHAM Sec’y. 
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AFTERMATH OF,.THE INTERNATIONAL. 


Inreviewing the scores and records 
made in the recent International Revol- 
ver Match between the French and Ameri- 
can teams, it is curious to note that the 
Frenchmen made betteraggregate scores 
on the American target than the Ameri- 
cans made on the French target, though 
the Americans proved the better shots. 
The Frenchmen made 54 points more on 
the American target than on the French, 
and the Americans made 69 points more 
on their own than on the French target. 
The American team scored a total of 4,889 
points and the French 4,828, the Ameri- 
cans thus winning by 61 points, being 23 
ahead at the short range and 38 at the 
long. The best scores by the American 
team were: On the American target, 263 
points, by B. F. Wilder, with S. & W. .44; 
on the French target, 263 points, by J. A. 
Dietz, Jr., with Colt’s New Service target 
revolver. The best scores made by the 
French team were: On the American 
target, 253; on the French target, 247. The 
distance for the French target was 16 
meters or 53 feet,and forthe American, 
50 yards. The bullseye of the French 
target measures l', inches and that of 
the American target S inches. Thus the 
French target furnished more difficult 


of August, September, October, November 
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“OUTDOOR LIFE’S’? COLORADO RIFLE CONTEST. 


OUTDOOR LIFE offers as a prize for the highest aggregate score 


shooting, and it is a compliment to the 
skill of the Americans that their best 
score on the French target exceeded the 
best score of their oppoi.ents on the same 
target by 16 points. Their best score on 
the American target exceeded by 10 points 
the best score of the Frenchmen on that 
target. Four of the American team used 
Colt’s revolvers and the other six S. & W. 
revolvers. Both of the top-notchers on 
the American team, Deitz and Wilder, 
used King’s Semi-Smokeless powder. 
The result of the match shows the 
American revolver shots to be more skil- 
ful than the French, and every American 
sportsman will take pride in this fact. 


TRAP CONDITIONS IN TEXAS. 


WICHITA FALLS, Tex., July 6. 

On account of rain and a strong wind, 
the scores of our shoot on the 4th did not 
average with those of our weekly prac- 
tice, but some good shooting was devel- 
oped,and lam warranted in saying we 
will produce as good shoots as will be 
found anywhere. 

I take special pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the interest taken in this sport 
which, in this partof the country, is about 
all we have to indulge in, except for two 
or three months of quailand duck shoot 


,ten shotsa month, forthe months 


and December, 190, mi: ide by any duly elected member of 


a regularly organized rifle club within the state of Colorado which has been so organized for at least 


three months previous to the initial shoot, a tine Stevens target rifle of appropriate design and fin- 
ish, under the following conditions: 


Ten shots to constitute each month's score, fired on a regular shooting day of the club between 
the Ist and 15th, inclusive, at 2”) vards, Standard American target. The best score of ten consecutive 


shots made by the contestants within the period named will be allowed to count, the aggregate of 
the five months determining the winner. 


Scores must be mailed so as to reach us not later than 
the 20th of the month on which they were shot, so as to insure insertion in the next month’s number 
of the magazine. Anyrifle may be used, as well as any sight and trigger pull, the main require- 
ment being that the shooter must stand on his feet while shooting, without artificial or mechanical 
support of any kind. Telescopes will be allowed, as well as palm rest, the desire being to obtain the 
highest possible score under the conditions outlined. 

This event shall be known as the “Outdoor Life’ Colorado Rifle Contest and the prize shall be 
emblematic of the rifle championship of the state. The sceres for each shoot must be certified to by 
at least two officers of highest rank in club in attendance at time score is made. 


COUPON FOR INDIVIDUAL CONTEST FOR STEVENS RIFLE DONATED BY “‘OUTDOOR LIFE.”’ 


Date of Shoot 


SCORE IN DETAIL. 


NAME 


OF SHOOTER. 


TOTAL. 


We hereby certify to the above competitive score made under conditions imposed above. 


(Designate official capacity) Officers of Club. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


ing. These birds, by reason of long 
drought and cold weather, are getting 
scarce, so we have come to trap-shooting 
as a means of sport andto more carefully 


look after and preserve our game and . 


enforce gamelaws. W.W. MCDOWELL. 


LIVE-BIRD SHOOT AT JEROME, ARIZ. 


The Jerome Gun Club held a lively 
shoot at the fliers, on July 7,at Kirwagen 
& Haskell’sranch. There were twoevents, 
which furnished excellent sport from 1 to 
5:30 p.m. In the first event, seven birds 
per man, the scores were as follows: 

W.A. Jordan7, Wm. Adamson6,T. H. Docker4, 
Louis Issogloi 4, W. C. Miller 5, E. A. Tovrea 6, D. 
©, Donahue 2, L. A. Hawkins 4, E. F. McVaey 7, 


Paul Hastings 7, O. W. Strodthoff 7, J. T. Ross 4, 
H. A. Strodthoff 7. 


Miller, Hawkins, Hastings, McVaey, 
Knoblock and Ross each backed himself 
to the extent of $2.50, the amount to go to 
the highest and next highest scores. 
Hastings and McVaey divided first money 
and Knoblock took second. 

In the second event at eight birds the 
following scores were made: 


Jordan &, Adamson 6, Docker 4, Issogloi 7, Mil- 
ler 5, Tovrea 7, Donahue 5, Hawkins 6, Hastings &, 
McVaey 6, O. W. Strodthoff 7, Knoblock 7, Ross 6, 
H. A, Strodthoff 7. 


Miller, Hastings, Mc Vaey, O. W. Strod- 
thoff, Knoblock and Ross made a pool of 
$2.50 each, to be divided between the 
highest and next highest guns. Miller 
and Hastings took first money, and 
Strodthoff andi Knoblock second. 

People who are speculating on the 
future are picking W. A. Jordan asa sure 
winner of the live-bird championship 
medal at the Territorial Tournament, 
which takes place here October 18, 19 and 
20. DUCE HIGH. 


SHOOT AT WALSENBURG, COLO. 
W ALSENBURG, Colo., July 6. 

I send you herewith the scores of our 
Merchandise Shoot, given by the Walsen- 
burg Shooting Association on July 4th. 
Open to everybody. Conditions were 
very unfavorable, as birds were thrown 
against a heavy wind. Names prefixed 
by * are the winners of the contests: 


Event No. 1—20 singles; $1.0entrance. *Ram- 
say 16, Headley 16, Beeman 3, R. A. Mathues 9, 
F. S. Ramey 6, D. W. Mathues 7, L. P. Ogg 5. 


Event No. 2—15 singles; $0.75 entrance. Ra- 
mey 9, Headley 11, Beeman 6, R. A. Mathues 12, 
Ramsay 10, D. W. Mathues §&. 


Event No. 3—5 doubles; $0.50 entrance. D. W. 
Mathues 5, R. A. Mathues 5, *G. C. Headley 6, 
Ogg 5, Beeman 6, Ramey 6, *Ramsay 7, Gross 7 

Event No. 4—10 singles; $0.50 entrance. *Ram- 
say 4, *Headley 5, Beeman 4, R . Mathues 5, 
L. P. Ogg 2, H. A. Gross 2. 


FRED G. MCHARG, Sec’y. 


RIFLE SHOOT AT LEADVILLE. 


At the big rifle shoot held at Leadville, 
Colo.,on July 4and5, the following events 
were shot off: 


Shoot No.1—Three-shot re-entry, 25c entrance, 
$10 added money, eight moneys: Thomas 30, 
Brown 29, Baxton 27, Ramsey 27, French 26, 
Barnes 26, McNiven 25, Armstrong 25. 

Shoot No. 2—Ten shots, 0c entrance, $10 added 
money, eight moneys in all events: Paxton 76, 
Ramsey 76, French 74, McNiven 73, Harvey 68, Dr. 
Ramsey 67, Brown 63, Armstrong 61. 

Shoot No. 3-Same conditions as No, 2: M, 
Ramsey 80, Brown 79, French 7%, Barnes 77, Dr. 
Ramsey 70, Paxton 69, Armstrong 69, Stonebraker 
6S. 

Shoot No. 4—Ten shots: French 8, Barnes 82, 
Thomas 75, Dr. Ramsey 71, Paxton 71, Brown 71, 
Armstrong 70, Harvey 66. 

Shoot No, 5—Five shots, 0c entrance, $10 
added: Barnes 47, French 42, Paxton 40, Stone- 
braker 37, Brown 36, Dr. Ramsey 36, Thomas 33, M. 
Ramsey 32. 

Shoot No. 6—Five shots, same as above: M. 
Ramsey 43, Barnes 40, French 36, Whitson 32, 
Dr. Ramsey 32, Brown 31, Armstrong 30, Paxton 
24 

Shoot No. 7—Ten shots, 50c entrance, $10 
added: French 88, Ramsey 80, Barnes 78, Paxton 
77, Armstrong 65, Stonebraker 61, Brown 61, Dr. 
Ramsey 60, 


Shoot No. 8—Ten shots, same as above: 
French %, Paxton M, Brown 79, Thomas 74, Barnes 
74, Ramsey 70, Dr. Ramsey 68, Armstrong 67. 


Shoot No. 9—Ten shots, same as above: 
Thomas 75, Stonebraker 73, O’ Keefe 63, Armstrong 
63, Heath 61, Newell 60, Whitson 54, Harvey 52, 

Shoot No. 10—Ten shots, $2 entrance, $10 added 
money, three moneys: French Barnes M. 
C. Ramsey 79. 

Medais were awarded as follows for 
i)-shot average in Shoots Nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 
and 8: 


W. H. French,) Leadville, 407 points, gold 
medal. Jos. Paxton, Aspen, 377 points, gold and 
silver medal. M. C. Ramsey, Grand Junction, 
371 points, silver medal. 


BIG SHOOT AT VICTORIA. 


Owing to the late dates on which the 
big shooting tournament of the Sports- 
men’s Association of the Northwest was 
held, the scores in same were not com- 
pleted in time for our July number, and 
this month we are rather crowded for 
room, but atthe request of our sportsmen 
friends in that part of the country, we 
will try to crowd in a synopsis of the im- 
portant events. 

The sixteenth annual tournament of 
the association was held on June 21, 22 
and 23, at Victoria, B. C., under the 
auspices of the Victoria and Capital Gun 
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Clubs. Cash prizes amounting to 3987.50 
in added money were shot for, also 
the Anaconda Cup, Multnomah Medal, 
Brownlee and Globe Trophies, and the 
Individual Championship. American As- 
sociation rules governed; 15-bird events 
were divided 40, 30,20 and 10 per cent, and 
20 and 25-bird events 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 
percent. The contest was open only to 
bona fide residents of the states of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, Idaho and 
the Province of British Columbia. 

The first day opened with perfect weath- 
er, and there were between forty-five and 
fifty entries for each event. In the three- 
man team shoot, at fifteen birds, the 
first Spokane Team composed of Lougee, 
Williamson and Rogers won first with a 
score of 39, the second Spokane Team 
consisting of Flint,.McBroom and Ware 
second with 3s, and the first Victoria 
Team, Short, and Sears, third 
with 37. The big event of the day was 
the shoot for the Brownlee Trophy, at 
twenty-five birds. There were ten en- 
trants in this contest, which was won by 
J..B. Ware, of Spokane, with a score of 21; 
W. N. Lenfesty, of Victoria, second, 20; 
McBroom, Spokane, third, 19. The first 
day closed with the eighth and ninth 
events unfinished. 

During the second day’s shooting, the 
Globe trophy—the big prize of the meet- 
ing—was won by P. J. Holohan, of Wal- 
lace, Idaho, with a score of 41 out of 50. 
The first prize in event No. 8 was also 
taken by Mr. Holohan with 13 out of 15. 
Kighteen out of twenty won first money 
in the ninth event, and 14 out of 15 won 
first money in the tenth. In theeleventh 
T. B. Ware, of Spokane, broke a straight 
20,and H. N. Short took a straight 15 in 
the thirteenth. The individual cham- 
pionship prize valued at $225,was won by 
W.A. Hillis, of Butte, Mont., last year’s 
winner of the Globe trophy, with a score 
of 24 out of 25. There were 
three 22's and five 21's. 

The first big event of the third day was 
for the Anaconda cup, McBroom and 
Williamson, both of Spokane, tieing with 
24 birds each out of 25. They shot off in 
the next event for the cup, McBroom 
winning with 11 birds out of 15. 

The Multnomah medal, valued at $200, 
also went to Spokane, Flint, of that city, 


Weiler 


three 23's, 
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winning with a score of 22 out of 25. 


Av- 
erage prizes were given to those who 
entered all of the events of the meet and 
on this day they were awarded in the 
order named below, 


there having been 
495 birds shot at during the three days: 
McBroom (medal and $25) 390, Ware ($25) 
248, McBroom ($22.50) 246, Sheard ($20) 239, 
Weiler 237, Flint 236, Crow 236, Ellis 235, 
Rogers 235, Flohr 233, Stevens 233, Lougee 
231, Holohan 230, Williamson 227, Denham 
225, Snyder 220, Steele 219. Thetotal value 
of the trophies was $1,475, and the cash 
prizes amounted to $987.50, to which of 
course, must be added the entrance mon- 
ey, which would amount to over $2,000. 
Much of the success of the meet is due 
to the untiring efforts of the superin- 
tendent, Mr. W. Bickford, who was ably 
assisted by the members of the two gun 
clubs. The secretaries, Messrs. Murdock 
and Boggs, also did their work well and 
expeditiously. 


TRINIDAD SCORES. 


The following scores were made by 
the Trinidad (Colo.) Rifle Club on the 
dates named below: 

June 25—East &S SI 79 74, 
Hess 68 67, Cook 68 64, Gooden 53. July 1—East %2 
79 78 17, Hude lson 86 4.82 79,Gooden 70 64, Linder 
59 48. July 8—East SO 76 76. Hudelson 78 76 76, 
Gooden 7 66, Milliken 74 72. July 15—East 76 76 75 
72, Hudelson 88 82 80 77, Hess 73 65, Gooden 65 64. 
July 22—East S$ SO SO), Hudelson 79 78 75, 
Gooden 63 55, Milliken 76 71. 


Hudelson 79 73, 


SOME LAFLIN & RAND 


Mr. J. S. Fanning, the famous trap-shot, has 
been making some remarkable records with 
Laftiin & Rand smokeless lately, a few of which 


VICTORIES. 


for the information of our readers, we note be- 
iow: 

New York State Shoot, Utica, N. Y., June 
5-8, 1900—-Mr. Fanning was high gun with 


an average of 9S per cent.; also broke 
the world’s record with a run of 231 straight in 
open competition for money. 

Pennsyivania State Shoot, Chambersburg, 
Pa., May 15-18, 1900—Mr. Fanning was high gun 
with an average of 9% per cent.; championship 
of the state was won by Mr. H. S. Smith of 
Osterburg, Pa. 

West Virginia State 
Va., June 19-21, 1900—Mr. 
gun with an average of % per’ cent., 
making a run of 122 straight. Championship of 
the state was won by Mr. Harvey Allen of 
Sisterville, W. Va. 

At Swanton, Vt., July 4th and 5th, Mr. 
ning was high gun with 


Shoot, Charleston, W. 
Fanning was high 


Fan- 


a general average for 
the entire shoot of 9&8 3-10ths per cent. 

At Narragansett Pier, R. I., Interstate Tour- 
nament, July lth and 18th, also high gun, 
with a general average for the entire shoot 
of %4 per cent. And at Utica, N. Y., June 5th 
to Sth, he broke the world’s record with 231 
consecutive targets in open competition for 
money without a miss. 

Mr. Fannings’s continued victories should 
make all sportsmen stop and consider. His 
lead is: U. M. G. “Acme” or “Winc ee 
( base), 2% in., 40—o- -\4—7-l4 


load). 


(factory 
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STANLEY G. SCOVERN, MGR. 


Olympic Gun Club, San Francisco. 


OLYSIPIC GUN CLUB. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 8. 

The Olympic Gun Club shot live birds 
and the San Francisco Gun Club inani- 
mate targets to-day on the Ingleside 
grounds, the occasion being their fifth 
monthly contest. A feature of the in- 
animate shoot given by the 'Frisco club 
was the mixed matches. A race at dou- 
ble birds, also expert rules and the old- 
time shooting with one man upcovering 
the five traps and shooting down his 
string of fifteen birds was among the in- 
teresting matches. More interest will be 
taken when clubs introduce the old style 
shooting, the experts having nearly shot 
themselves out where it is a constant 
fusillade, as it is when they shoot squad 
shooting all day. Clarence Nauman, the 
crack shooter, has announced this as his 
last season at the traps. In speaking of 
the matter, Nauman stated that the rea- 
son he had quit shooting is that, having 
become an expert by constant practice 
and the expenditure of considerable 
money, all clubs managed toso severely 
handicap him in matches as to put him 
out of sharing in distributions of money 
prizes, and he concluded that when the 
game became sucha money-losing propo- 
sition to him that straight scores could 
not win, that the time had therefore come 
for him to become a “back-nnumber” and 
therefore he has announced this as the 
last season when he will compete at the 
traps. 

The scores shot Sunday were as follows: 

Club shoot, 2 blue rocks—Murdock H4, Kar- 
ney, back score,21; Derby, back score, 20; Forster, 


back score, 23; F. Feudner, back score, 23; King 
18, Derby 22, F. Feudner 29, Forster 20, Sweeny 17, 
M. ©. Feudner 20, Schultz 22, Rosenberg, back 
score, 20; Brocklebank 19, Karney 21, Wands 16, 
Weil 10, Rosenberg 20, Gould, back score, 13; J. 
Kullman 17, H. Kullman 9%, Golcher, back seore, 
23; Haight 20, Golcher 20, Gould 17, Justins, back 
score, 20, Wilson, jack score, 23; Nauman 23, 
Bruns, back score, 22; Wilson 19, Justins 16, 


Prize shoot, 15 blue rocks—O. Feudner H, F. 
Feudner 4, F. Schultz 14, Nauman H, M. Wilson 
14, W. Golcher 14, Haight 4, Mitchell 13, Bruns 13, 
E. Schultz 12, Mascot 12, Justins 12, E. Foster, 
Slade 11, Price 11, Eugene Foster 11, Klevesahl 10, 
Rosenberg 10, Wands 10, Sweeny 9, D. Derby 9, 
Walpert 8, Brocklebank 7, Gould 7, Olsen 6, Weil5, 
Lewis 3. 
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Pacific Coast Department. 


Prize shoot, 15 targets—Karney 15, McRae lt, 
O. Feudner 13, Nauman H, Price 14. 


Expert race, one man up, high guns to win— 
F. Feudner 13, Edgar Forster 13, Bruns 12, O. 
Feudner 1, Haight 10, Sweeny 10, Wilson 10, 
Brocklebank 9, Schultz 9, W. Golcher 9, Price 9, 
sugene Foster 8, Klevesahl 8, Nauman 7, Mur- 
dock 5 


Handicap, money pool—O. Feudner 20, Karney 
20, Wands 20, Nauman 19, Wilson 19, Kievesahl 
19, King 19, Haight 18, Schultz 18, Bruns 17, Sweeny 
7 Brocklebank 17, Derby 16, O. Feudner 15, 
Golcher 15, Mitchell 15. 


Diamond locket handicap—F. Feudner 20 out 
of 21, Justins 20 out of 24, Nauman 19 out of 20, 
Derby 18 out of 23, Haight 17 0ut of 20, Golcher 16 
out of 22, Klevesahl 16 out of 22. 


Consolation, 15 blue Foster 13, 
Wilson 12, Thorn 11, Weil 9, Gould 7, Pizani 7. 


Double birds—Nauman 10, O. Feudner 9, 
Haight 9, Sweeny &, D. Derby 8 


The only event at live pigeons was a 
club race for Olympic Gun Club mem- 
bers. Haight and Nauman divided hon- 
ors. The score follows: 

Haight 12, C. C. Nauman 12, J. Kullman 11, 
Golcher 11, M. O. Feudner 11, Slade 10, A. Roos 10, 
Sweeny 10, H. Justins 10, Stone 9, H. Kullman 6, 
H. Justins, back score 10. 

There has been more or less discussion 
bandied among the shooters as the out- 
come of the recent challenge matches 
between Haight, Waish and Nauman, 
the latter gentleman winning in each 
event, anda match-race between Nauman 
and Feudner has been talked of but no 
definite arrangement arrived at. Itiscon- 
ceded that a race between these two 
worthies would be the star feature in 
trap-shooting circles, and many are the 
plans arranged to bring them together, 
but without result. 

A good story going the rounds was 
the outcome of Nauman having paid a 
visit to the barber and having his head 
shaved. No hair at all remained,simply 
the little sprouts. Dropping into Cla- 
brough, Golcher & Co.’s, after the opera- 
tion, Nauman ran into a crowd of sports- 
men who make this place their head- 
quarters, and aneffort was made to“josh” 
the “Indian,’as Nauman is sometimes 
called. After listening toall their sallies 
for a time with composure, a chance was 
given him to reply to the question as to 
why he had his head shaved. 

With a serious air he related that he 
had had his head shaved in order to per- 
mit of a visit to a phrenologist to ascer- 
tain what show he would stand were he 
to shoot a match race with Otto Feudner, 
and the phrenologist had stated that it 
was “a cinch” and “he couldn't lose.” 
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With this explanation the “Indian” darted 
out of the store. 


EMPIRE GUN CLUB. 


The regular monthly club shoot of the 
Empire Gun Club was held at Alameda 
Point to-day. A. J. Webb was high in 
both the club championship and state 
championshiptrophyevents. Thescores 
in each event and the winners follow: 


Club championship trophy, a handsome gold 
watch, to become property of shooter having 
highest average forthe season, 25 birds shot at 
Webb 22, Hauer 13, Baird 19, Debenham 13, La 
Motte 1s, Juster1s, Howlett 15, Dr.Gere17,““Smith” 
18, Allen 17, Cullen 15, Lambert 16, Guyatt 19, 
Searles 17, Rowland 14, Eaton I, J. Ireland 15, J. 
Orr 13. 


Club championship event, classified for a $15 
purse offered by club, divided 40, 30,20 and 10 per 
cent, 5 birds—First class, %, won by A. J. Webb; 
second class, Baird 1s, La Motte “0, Juster M4, Dr. 
Gere 12, "Smith" 18, Allen 16, Searles 21; Searles 
being high took second money,$t.50. Third class 
Lambert 15, Howlett 20, Cullen 18; Howlett won 
third money, $%. Fourth class, $1.50; fourth mon- 
ey won by Debenham. 


Merchandise handicap match, 20birds— Baird 
18, Cullen 13, Seartes 16, Allen 16, Rowland lf, 
“Smith” 18, Lambert 20, Howlett17, Debenham I, 
Webb 20, Hauer 4, J. Ireland 12; Webb and Lam 
bert took tirst and second, and the tie forthird 


was decided by shoot-off between Baird and 
Smith, the former winning. 


Schumacher handicap trophy—Hauer 1s, La 
Motte 20, Webb 19, Debenham 1s, Allen17,“Smith” 
18, 


State championship trophy 
Motte 21, Webb 22, Debenham 19, 


The day concluded with pool 
shooting. Eleven ten-bird squads faced 
the traps for that purpose. 

STANLEY G. 


Hauer 20, La 


was 
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OUR GOLDEN GATE LETTER. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 9. 

I enclose herewith the results of the 
shooting of the Golden Gate Rifleand Pis- 
tol Club at the semi-monthly shoots of 
June 24 and July 8. The average of these 
scores is hardly the average of the year, 
but wind and light have been an unavoid- 
able hindrance lately. Much interest is 
being manifested already in the Third 
National Bund Shooting Festival which 
will be held at our range at this date 
nextyear. Applications formembership 
in the club are being presented at each 
meeting and all the members are enthusi- 
astic, which statement also applies to the 
other clubs of San Francisco and vicinity. 

I learn with pleasure that quite a num- 
ber of our members as well as those of 
other clubs in various parts of this state 
are now subscribers of OUTDOOR LIFE 
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thereby expressing their appreciation of 
the interest you are taking in advancing 
this sport, which I hope you will con- 
tinue; and, further, I would like to see 
secretaries of other clubsin this Western 
section devote the little time necessary 
in forwarding you their scores. It is 
half the sport to get acquainted with the 
boys through the publishing of their 
scores, and we are all interested in the 
work of other clubs as well as our own. 
What is the matter with those fellows in 
Los Angeles sending theirs in, to start 
with? I know they are all subscribers, 
and enthusiastic. 

We expect to meet every rifle shooter 
in the country here next year, and, for 
one, | would like to be forewarned. I 
notice through the scores that are pub- 
lished that quite a number of the 
Western clubs and a few Eastern men 
use the Standard American targets, and 
I wonder why they still cling to them. 
While all targets will be given a place in 
the Bund shoot next year, the greater 
part of the shooting will be done on the 
25-ring target, and I think other clubs 
would do well to adopt this, or at least 
to use it enough to compare results. It 
is impossible to compare scores shot 
on different targets, and the Standard 
American is graduated too coarse to 
satisfy any ambitious rifle enthusiast. 
I believe it is but a matter of time and 
experience when the Standard American 
target will lose its place altogether asa 
fine rifle target at 200 yards, and the tar- 
getof the future will be the standard 
25-ring. There isn’t the remotest possi- 
bility that any man will ever make the 
possible on this target, and thereby find 
any fault with its not being yraduated 
fine enough. At the same time it is not 
so coarse that any champion would dare 
claim that his scores were better than 
another's of like figure. 

The following scores were made on 
June 24: 

Rifle, 200 yards, 2-ring target 
trophy contests. 
A. B. Dorrell 221 213 2i4 210 210 213 214, F. E. Ma- 
son 220 219 221 222 221, D. W. McLaughlin 223 214 
228, C. M. Henderson 223 222 220 05 211 21s 216, J. F 


Bridges 1% 189, B. Jonas 12 18) 173, G. 
217 211 181 186, 


; club medals and 


Tammeyer 


Pistol and revolver, #0 yards, Standard American 
target. 


Revolver—J. E. Gorman $1 89, J. W. Thomp- 
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kins 70. Pistol—J. F. Bridges 78 74,J. E. Gorman 
92 94, M. J. White 88 87, F. S. Washburn $7. 


Scores made on July 8: 


Rifle, 200 yards, 25-ring target; club medals and 
trophies. 

D. W. McLaughlin 227 185 226, F. E. Mason 224 
220 223 229 218, J. F. Bridges 197 196, A. B. Dorrell 216 
205 223 221, C. M. Henderson 219 213 205 204 218, G. 
Tammeyer 208 208 206 192, B. Jonas 208 189. 


Pistol and revolver, 50 yards, Standard Ameri- 
can target. 
Pistol—F. S. Washburn $2 84, J. E. Gorman 92, 
M. J. White 4, J. F. Bridges 80 77. Revolver—J. 
E. Gorman S, F. E. Mason 83. 
SEER. 


COLUMBIA RIFLE AND P!STOL CLUB. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 1. 

The Columbia Rifle and Pistol Club 
had a crowded range to-day,and the wind 
came through the Golden Gate with a 
rush and roar from China’s direction that 
sent the bullets flying into the 11 and 12 
rings. We wondered if it were a fore- 
runnerof the wrath of the heathen’s gods 
and if we could shoot at them as carefully 
if their millions were rushing through 
our gateway like that wind. 

Several lady and gentlemen visitors 
were in attendance, and among them Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Ricker, of Denver. Mr. 
Ricker, who is manager of OUTDOOR LIFE, 
had his rifle with him,and showed he 
could shoot well on a strange range and 
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under unfavorable conditions. Mrs. G. 
Mannel beat the ladies’ record with pis- 
tol with a score of 49, which was only ex- 
celled by two points during the day by 
the experts. Dorrell took the honors 
with rifle in class and re-entry matches, 
his 50 being the best score put up on any 
range here during the day. Paul Becker 
did fine work with his 30-30 carbine, using 
12 grs. L. & R. powder and 152-gr. 1 to 12 
bullet at 200 yards, eight of his ten shots 
being in the 6 (inch) ring. Capt. Kuhnle 
pulled his total down to within two 
points of Dorrell on the .22 rifle score, 
and Young got down to 506 for ten best 
scores with revolver, which is three points 
away from the record by Gorman. Our 
new members are getting into form. Dr. 
Hunsaker made 67 on his first class entry 
with pistol and will evidently be heard 
from later. Dr. B. H. Foreman, the crack 
shot cf Ione, Cal., has joined our ranks 
and will make us hunt for more centers. 
The club voted to allow back scores on 
class medals,and he can come once a 
year and do us up on same if he can 
shoot as well as at home. This club has 
endeavored to be progressive and has 
hard work to eliminate some of thesmall 
ideas of the shooters. Personally, we be 


OUTDOOR LIFE offers as a prize for the highest aggregate score, ten shots a month, forthe months 
of August, September, October, November and December, 1900, made by any duly elected member of 
a regularly organized rifle club in Southern California which has been so organized for at least three 
months previous to the initial shoot, a handsome gold medalof appropriate design, under the fol!low- 


ing conditions: 


Ten shots to constitute each month’s score, fired on a regular shooting day of the club between 
the Ist and i5th, inclusive, at 200 vards, Standard American target. The best score of ten consecutive 
shots made by the contestants within the period named will be allowed to count, the aggregate of 
the five months determining the winner. Scores must be mailed so as to reach us not laterthan the 
2th of the month on which they were shot, so as to insure insertion in the next month’s number of 
the magazine. Any rifle may be used, as wellas any sight and trigger pull, the main requirement 
being that the shooter must stand on his feet while shooting, without artificial or mechanical sup- 

ort of any kind. Telescopes will be allowed, as well as palm rest, the desire being to obtain the 
1ighest possible score under the conditions outlined. x 

This event shall be known as the “Outdoor Life’ Southern California Rifle Contest, and the terri- 
tory embraced in this contest shall be that inclusive and south of the counties of San Bernardino, 
Los Angeles. Ventura and Santa Barbara. The prize shall be emblematic of the rifle championship 
of Southern California and the scores for each shoot must be certified to by at least two officers of 
highest rank in club in attendance at time score is made. 


NAME OF SHOOTER, 


CUU2O0N FOR INDIVIDUAL CONTEST FOR GOLD MEDAL DONATED BY ‘‘OUTDOOR LIFE.”’ 


Date of Shoot 


SCORE IN DETAIL. TOTAL. 


| | 


We hereby certify to the above competitive score made under conditions imposed above. 


(Designate official capacity) Of€cers of Club. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


lieve there is little honor in winning 
class medal unless every club mate has 
every one of his twelve scores during the 
year. The practice here is that absent 
members lose their score that month on 
which they are absent. The five best 
out of twelve count for medals. 
The scores to-day were as follows: 


Rifle, 200 yards, class medals, one 
bers only. 

Experts—A. B. Dorrell 64, F. O. Young 65, 
B. Lake Mrs. C. F. Waltham 
127, G. Hoadley 136, Dr. J. F. Twist 136, E. A. Allen 
159, IR. Trego 


Pistol, fifty yards. 

Experts—F.O. Young 51, A. B. Dorrell 63, G. 
Barley $4. Snarpshooters—G. Hoadley 69, Dr. 
Twist 7). Marksmen—Dr. H. W. Hunsaker 67, 
Mrs. Waitham 7s, F. Hassman 8&2, E. A. Allen Ss, 
G. Manne! 


entry, mem- 


All-comers’ 
prizes. 
Rifle, A. B. ), 63,68; FLO, 

Young. 60,57: G. Mannel, ran 2, 87: J. A. Ricker, 

SO, Military medal, P. Becker, 

#5, 45, 48; #2. Pistol, tifty vards—F. ©. 

Young, in 57; G. Hoadley, 53, 89. Twist revol 

ver medai- tO. Young, 51, 66; Becker, 67, 71; Dr. 

Twist, 78, 83, 91. 22 and .25 rifle medals, fifty 

yvards—Capt. Fred Kuhnle, 20, 22, 27; P. Becker, 27, 

34,34: G. Mannel, 26, 30, 32, 42; Mrs. Waltham, 30, 

36; Dr. Twist, 32,45; Mrs. Mannel 36, 


Re-entry Matches, for medals and 


Record scores. 

Pistol—Mrs. G. Mannel, 45; G. Barley, 63. 
.22 Rifle—Miss Weis, 61,63; P. Marrin, 73, 82, #2; E. 
A. Allen,59. Revolver—Dr. Hunsaker, %5. Rifle, 
200 yards. Allen, 150, 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 4. 
Several members of the Columbia Rifle 
and Pistol Club celebrated the fourth 
shooting pool and practice at the Harbor 
View Range. Several visitors were pres- 
ent and participated. Paul Becker had 


one of the six Colt’s New Service target 
revolvers claimed to have been made es- 
pecially for the New York team. Itisa 
44 and shoots the Russian model cart- 
ridge. Six tried their hand at it,and they 
were unanimous in its praise as a target 
revolver. The scores were 
Columbia target, 50 yards: 


Colt’s new service target re volve -r.— Paul Beck- 
erl7, Ed Hovey 24, A. B. Dorrell 27, F. E. Mason 
30. F.O. Young, rings 42,C reedmoor WO; P. Beck- 
er, rings 61, 56, Creedmoor 45, 49. 


Becker and Hoadley were sighting 
their 30-30 Winchester carbines for their 
hunting trip. Becker is the first man 
here to bring out this carbine as an all- 
around target and hunting rifle. Hehas 
spent much money and time, but feels 
well repaid, as it does fine work at 50 and 
200 yards at target with an original, very 
large copper front sight and Lyman rear 
peep-sight. He uses L. & R. Smokeless 
powder and 1|tol2 152-gr. bullet for range 
and short distances, and soft-nose with 
full charge for large game. 

Scores, fifty yards, 3)-30 Sarkine.- —G. Hoadley 
25, Ed Hovey 2, P. Becker 25, 25, 29, 
.22 rifle.—A. B. Dorrell 18, 23, 21, 2 
tive); F.O. Young 19, E. Hovey 25 


Pistol, fifty vards.—F. O. Young 41, Dr. H. W. 
Hunsaker 56. 


Dr. Hunsaker had a new S. & W. pistol 
and was much pleased with it, as his 56 
is his second trial at pistol shooting. 

The deer season opens July 15th, and 
little shooting will be done at the range 
during the remainder of this month. 

FRED O. YOUNG, Cor. Sec’y. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


On all NEW subscriptions received by MAIL before Sept. 
watch charm worth 60 cents, or a stick pin worth 60 cents. 
party sending subscription immediately upon receipt of the same. 


a limited time. 
the month you wish the subscription 
cut from the 


rough illustra- 


which can be filled out, 
found 


Below will be 


No, 205 


Agate watch charm, A 
beautiful souvenir,and some 
thingthat will wearalifetime. 
The mountings are substan 
tially made in best quality 
- rolled gold plate. 


Gold stone 


charm. 


Money will be refunded if prizes are not 
satisfactory. 


Gold mounted Tiger-eye or No, 312 
Watch Charm 
Slightly largerthan the agate 
Rich 
ornament forthe watch chain, 
and onetypical of the Rockies. 


Ist we will give a choice of a 
Packed safely in box and mailed to 
This offer will only last for 


Send a dollar bill, post-office money order, or your personal check, and state 


to start. Below is appended a coupon 
magazine and mailed with the money. 
tions and descriptions of the prizes. 


Rolled gold stick-pin in pink 
or green tiger-eye. Pin-stem 
is fully 1% inches longer than 
is shown in cut. Furnished 
in either oval or round. 


Rare 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


J. D. Todd, Denver, has gone on a trip of 
recreation in the hills. 

T. L. Catheart of the Denver Dry Goods 
Company has gone on a camping trip into the 
mountains. 

The Hotel Hamilton, Dillon, Colo., is open 
for the accommodation of fishermen or outing 
enthusiasts journeying in that section. 

E. R. Lunbeck of the Denver Fire Clay Com- 
pany spent a short time fishing on the North 
Platte in Wyoming during the past month. 

Mr. Wm. H. Jenkins of the Denver Consoli- 
dated Gas and Electric Company is enjoying a 
camping trip in the mountains with his family. 

Bartlett Bros., the taxidermists of Leadville, 
Colo., won first prize for a game display en- 
tered in the Fourth of July parade at that 
place. 

The G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
are issuing their new stock with labels limiting 
the time within which the plates should be used 
for best results. 

W. H. Barnett and wife, together with F. V. 
Hubert, all of Denver, started July 28rd for a 
two-weeks’ trip to Estes Park, during which 
time they will camp and fish. 

The Seed Dry Plate Co., St. Louis and New 
York, have anarticle in their plate “Gilt Edge 27,” 
for snap-shots, flashlights and all instantaneous 
exposures, thatis unrivaied for beaut v and speed, 

A. D. Hall, Denver, goes August 4th on a 
camping trip to Steamboat Springs and vicin- 
ity. T. A. Morgan of Denver has also gone on 
a fishing and hunting trip to Steamboat 
Springs. 

F. W. Harman of Mound City, Mo., is com- 
ing to Colorado during the next month for a 
hunt near Trappers’ Lake.* He has written ask- 
ing the name of a good guide near Glenwood 
Springs. 

R. S. Coon, Galveston, Tex., and W. H. 
Perkins, Houston, equipped in Denver during 
August for a big hunting and fishing trip in 
Colorado,on which they will visit the principal 
game and fishing resorts. 

The Stanley Dry Plates are well represented 
in Colorado by the C. D. Foster Photo Stock 
House, one of the most reliable concerns in the 
country. This house, by the way, carries a full 
line of photographic supplies of all kinds. 

A. S. Carter, 733 Sixteenth street, Denver, 
reports his gun-renting business as_ being 
double this year what it was last, attributed to 
his ad. in Outdoor Life. Mr. Carter also carries 
a fine line of cameras and sells ammunition. 

The Marlin trap-shooters’ score and record 
book is one of the neatest publications for the 
convenience of the trap-shooter yet issued by 
this company. It can be obtained for a stamp 
from the Marlin Fire Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn 

J. H, Walters and wife of Cincinnati have 
gone on a two-weeks’ camping trip on the Wil- 
liams Fork, near Meeker. Part of their time 
will be spent with Tom Hamilton, a well-known 
sportsman friend of Mr. Walters, at Hamilton 
Postoffice, Colo. 

The Denver depot of A. Coors, the famous 
Western brewer, has been removed to Six- 
teenth and Wewatta streets, opposite the Union 
Depot. Mr. Coors has a substantial business 
built up by long years of hard work and places 
on the market a superior class of goods. 

At the recent Republican national convention 
in Philadelphia, delegates and visitors were 
agreeably surprised to find a Burlington Route 
fan in every seat. This bit of thoughtful- 
ness on the part of a western railroad, a 
thousand miles distant from the Quaker City, 
was widely commented upon by the eastern 
newspapers. 

Fred Nelson, manufacturer of sportsmen’s 
shoes and footwear, of 1827 Lawrence street, 
Denver, is a man whom Outdoor Life can com- 


mend to all sportsmen, fishermen or others de- 
siring special work in this line. Mr. Nelson is 
one of the oldest and most reliable shoe man- 
ufacturers in Colorado, and one of the few 
whom sportsmen can depend on for first-class 
work peculiar to their needs. 

The Singer Adjustable 2alm-Rest, sold 
through the Southern California Arms Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., is proving a great 
boon to shooters desiring to make crack scores. 
It is a palm-rest that can be adjusted to a 
long or short-armed man, be he tall and thin 
or short and fat, and it is so neatly made that 
it is an ornament instead of an eyesore on a 
rifle. See the illustration of it in their ad. on 
another page. 

The interest in revolver shooting which has 
been stirred up by the international revolver 
match, just shot off at Paris and Greenville, 
N. J., the results being sent by cable both 
ways, is shown by the demand for the French 
target, which may be had on application to 
either the King Powder Company or the Peters 
Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, or to 
their eastern department, 80 Chambers street, 
New York City. 

The Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 620 Locust 
street, St. Louis, Mo., are offering to the shoot- 
ing fraternity their handsome new “Crack 
Shot” rifle in .22 calibre size, it being made and 
rifled specially for the .22 short, having kicking 
ejector, an automatic safety feature, and is of 
the take-down variety. It is a beautifully 
made little arm, and as its price puts it within 
the reach of all there is now no need of buying 
the foreign-made Flobert, as the “Crack Shot"’ 
ciscounts it greatly on accuracy. 

The Ideal Manufacturing Company of New 
Haven, Conn., advise us that they have lately 
increased their manufacturing capacity by add- 
ing more space and additional machinery. They 
are pleased to advise the trade and their cus- 
tomers in general that they now hope to be 
able to fill orders for their full line of reload- 
ing tools more promptly than heretofore. They 
expect to put on the market this fall other new 
implements of value to shooters that are up to 
the times, and indications point to a good fall 
trade, which they will be ready to meet. 

The G. W. Cole Company, 143 Broadway, 
New York, has received the following letter 
from an admirer of their goods: “Onawa, 
la., July 11. 19800—Yours of the $th_ inst. 
is at hand. In reply thereto I will say 
that all of the up-to-date members of our gun 
club use ‘3 in 1’ as well as a large number of 
others. I consider it the best oil made for 
guns, or light-running machinery. It does not 
gum and never smells rancid. Too much can- 
not be said in favor of ‘3 in 1.’ Yours truly, 
Geo. A. Oliver, Secretary Onawa Gun Club.” 


Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Cornwall of Denver ex- 
pect to start some time during the coming 
month for a three-months’ trip to Honolulu, 
spending a short time in California and Ore- 
gon en route. Mr. Cornwall, who is one of the 
oldest sportsmen in the West, will sojourn in 
Oregon for a while with a hunter friend who 
says that there are some big bear in that state 
that he wants Mr. Cornwall to assist him in 
marking. As the latter-named gentleman is 
not one to miss a treat like that, there is no 
doubt but that the Bruin family will meet some 
misforune during the time Mr. Cornwall and 
his friend are in the hills. 

Last week S. Howarth, on behalf of himself 
and W. C. Vermillion, deposited 5,000 fry of 
fontinalis and 1,000 fry of grayling in the South 
Platte just below Lake George. The latter were 
genuine grayling (Thymallus) and not the fish 
known as grayling over the range. Five thou- 
sand had been allotted, but bad luck at the 
hatchery resulted in only one-fifth of that num- 
ber being supplied. hey were delivered by 
Messenger Hancock to S. Howarth at Floris- 
sant at 4:20 a. m., and before 6 o’clock all had 
been safely planted in the stream. This makes 
about 60,000 fry planted in the Lake George 
district this year. The fish came from the 
United States hatchery at Leadville, Colo. 
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Mr. F. A. Nims, of Denver, Colo., who has 
been a popular contributor to the columns of 
Outdoor Life, stopped in at the publishing of- 
fice the other day on his way to Greeley, and in 
the absence of the editor, addressed him a 
breezy little note, couched in the terms of good 
fellowship characteristic of the western sports- 
man: “3 p.m. Shake! Sorry I could not see 
you. Have to take 5 o'clock train for Greeley 
Been on a tramp in the mountains with rod 
camera. Got material for two or three shots 
for you as soon as I can develop and arrange 
notes.’’ Those of our readers who love to see 
the woods and hills and hear the, murmur of 
the trout stream in print and picture are to be 
congratulated. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing Company, of 
Akron, Ohio, announce that through a recent 
reorganization of that company, Mr. Ernest A. 
Pflueger, who for the past twenty years, with 
the exception of last year, has been identified 
with the company, has again been brought into 
relationship with the company. This will be 
good news to the many fishermen friends of 
the Enterprise company, who recognize the 
value of Mr. Pflueger’s services to the angling 
enthusiasts of the country. The facilities of 
the company will be largely increased by the 
addition of improved machinery and erecting 
additional buildings. Officers were elected as 
follows: E. F. Pflueger, president; Fred E. 
Smith, vice president; Ernest A. Pflueger, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The aforementioned gen- 
tlemen, with Hon. C. S. Cobbs and Judge N. 
Tibbals, constitute the board of directors. 


A good story is told of a farmer who stopped 
at the village bar in Warren, Pa., to get a 
drink and heard one of the Edison phonographs 
for the first time. He had received the ‘‘red- 
eye’ called for and was about to stow it be- 
neath his vest when the phonograph began to 
play one of the popular cake-walks. A _ look 
of terror came over his face. He set the glass 
down on the bar and made a bolt for the door, 
exclaiming: ‘‘Gee Whillikins! there comes the 
Warren band down the street and I forgot to 
tie my hosses!"’ It is only an instance of the 
popularity of this talking machine, which has 
spread to even the smaller towns and cities of 
the country. The new Edison Gem Phonograph 
is the latest and best inexpensive machine on 
the market. Send for descriptive pamphlet to 
National Phonograph Company, 135 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, or J. F. Barber, 1515 California 
street, Denver. 


A FAMOUS INVENTOR. 

The subject of this sketch is as well if not 
better Known among the dealers in and users 
of fire arms as any mun before the eyes of the 
American public. He is president of the firm 
of Browning Bros. of Ogden and Salt Lake 
Citv and one of the greatest gun inventors on 
earth. Every repeating and single-shot rifle 
and shotgun that the Winchester people have 
gotten out since ‘76, excepting the Lee rifle. 
has been of his invention. He has the proud 
distinction of being one of the few successful 
inventors—in fact, all his inventions have 
proven highly remunerative to him. It is esti- 
mated that the number of arms bearing his 
invention turned out by the Winchester people 
would aggregate one million. 

Mr. Browning is the inventor of the Colt’s 
Automatic Machine Gun, which was adopted 
by the United States navy, and which did great 
execution in our late war with Spain. The 
Colt’s Automatic Pistol, illustrated and de- 
scribed in our June number, is of his inven- 
tion, as is also the Browning Automatic Pistol, 
now being manufactured in Europe. Over 25,- 
000 of these have been sold during the past 
year. He has taken out in all over seventy 
patents. 

Mr. Browning is but forty-five years of age, 
unpretentious, courteous and unostentatious in 
manner, a thorough sportsman and a strong- 
minded exponent of straightforwardness. He 
has at his disposal the machinery and help of 
tne big machine shop owned by Browning 
Bros., for use in working out his ideas and 
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inventions. 
honored 


J. M. BROWNING. 


knows him as 
events. 
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The West is proud of him as an 
resident, and 


the shooting fraternity 
ular participant in its 


ENTERPRISING TRADESMEN. 


It is always a pleasure for us to notice the 


success of a western 
pecially when that 


institution, and more es- 
success has been attained 


through a strict adherence to upright business 
with a persevering energy 


principles, 


coupled 


H. STRANG. 


to please all patrons. 
well-known gun and sporting goods firm of C. 
G. & H. Strang of Colorado Springs, Colo., the 
portraits of both members of which are here- 


with 


reproduced. 


The 


Such can be said of the 


Strang brothers have 
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been advertising patrons of Outdoor Life since 
our first issue nearly three years ago, a fact 
which we feel proud to acknowledge. They are 
both very popular young men, and, understand- 
ing as they do every detail of their chosen busi- 
ness, and being expert machinists and genuine 
sportsmen, the members of the guild in Colo- 
rado Springs and vicinity may feel that they 


C. G. STRANG. 


are particularly fortunate in having two such 
worthy and competent tradesmen to deal with. 

They both have the very best wishes of Out- 
door Life for a long continuance of their pres- 
ent and past prosperity. 


GAME AND FISH DAY, 1900. 

Routt county, the king of the game counties 
of Colorado, is to hold its “Game and Fish 
Day’ celebration this year on September l3and 1}, 
at Steamboat Springs. The great success of 
the affair last year has encouraged the people 
of that famous game country to plan a much 
more elaborate entertainment for the coming 
month. The program has not yet been ar- 
ranged, but from the general sentiment it is 
probable that the broncho-riding, steer-roping 
and other distinctively western sports will be 
retained, as well as the wild-game barbecue, 
which will be enlarged upon and made even 
better than last year. The railroads and stage 
lines will offer special rates for the occasion, 
which will afford an opportunity for the en- 
joyment of the rarest sport. 

An executive committee consisting of J. H. 
Crawford, F. A. Metcalf, C. H. Leckenby, J. 
N. McWilliams and B. L. Jefferson has been 
appointed to have charge of the celebration, 
and they expect to have the program and de- 
tails arranged in a few days. The committee 
state that they will be glad of any suggestions 
or aid. 


THE SPORTSMAN AND HIS EQUIPMENT. 


The sportsman who takes pride in his guns, 
fishing tackle and accoutrements, and who de- 
sires the handiest and at the same time neatest 
convenience for loading, cleaning, repairing, 
etc., cannot afford to overlook the gun cabinet 
ad. of the West End Furniture Company, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., in the front of the magazine. 
This gun cabinet is one of the handsomest ar- 
ticles of furniture for the club-house, lodge or 
“den"’ ever placed on the market. It is not so 
large as to take up an unnecessary amount of 
space, but it is large enough to give a neat and 
finished appearance to any room in the house. 
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It has a polished quartered-oak front, double- 
thick glass doors (size, 28x45), claw feet, writing 
and loading table, is large enough for eight 
guns, has a place for shot, shells, loading tools, 
flies, fish hooks, fishing rods, shooting-coat, 
hunting and wading boots, hunting caps, sta- 
tionery—in fact, ‘‘everything from the rifle to 
the fish hook’’—and is richly ornamented with 
rifle-twist moulding, making one of the most 
useful and artistic furniture pieces the sports- 
man or club can own. See the illustration of 
the cabinet in the ad. of the manufacturers. 
If you write them for prices you will want one 
of these cabinets, sure. 


BIG SALES ON ATHLETIC GOODS. 


It is with great pleasure that Outdoor Life 
notes the success achieved in the sale of ath- 
letic soods which has been developed in the 
past year by the George Tritch Hardware Com- 
pany of Denver. In this line of their sporting 
goods business they have clung to the goods 
made by the Victor Sporting Goods Company of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., a line unrivalled in 
America, and which is fast coming to the front 
in the West through the efforts of the Tritch 
company. 

We have been informed by George Tritch, 
Jr., manager of the sporting godos department 
of the above concern, that he has sold 460 base- 
ball suits this season, and more athletic goods 
of all kinds since January Ist than everything 
sold previous to that date. The Victor baseball 
has been adopted in all the amateur leagues of 
Denver, while the popularity of this ball all 
over the West is something phenomenal. 


OVERCOMING PREJUDICE. 

Every innovation and improvement is met 
by prejudice from a certain number of people 
that is well calculated to make the best test 
of anything offered to the public as an im- 
provement. The average sportsman is liberal 
and progressive and wants the best of every- 
thing—guns, rods, shells, boats and equipments. 
Nothing is too good for him, but he wants the 
best—and kicks if he doesn’t get it. While this 
is, as a rule, comparatively true, yet we will 
find him constant to the old ideas and sturdily 
lighting against all attempted innovations in 
his methods of shooting, fishing, hunting or 
sleeping, until popular force of opinion proves 
a further continuance of the fight unwarrant- 
able and unreasonable. So it has been with 
the pneumatic mattress—the sportsman loath to 
give up his couch of fir and spruce boughs 
until the unmatched advantages of the air-bed 
are forced upon his notice. The attention of 
our readers is called to the ad. of the Pneu- 
matic Mattress and Cushion Company, Read- 
ing, Mass., on another page, from whom a 
folder explaining its advantages and telling 
why it is best can be obtained on application. 


NEW ROAD TO SAN FRANCISCO. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
has heretofore possessed the distinction of being 
the only line with its own track and trains all 
the way from Chicago to Los Angeles and San 
Diego. San francisco and the important cities 
of the San Joaquin Valley are now added to the 
vast territory served by this great transporta- 
tion system under one management, which ter- 
ritory also includes a large part of the region 
between Denver on the north and Galveston 
on the south. 

Stress is laid upon single ownership and 
management. which insure uniform excellence 
of service. Overland trains by this route do not 
miss connection because they run _ through. 
The eating-house and dining car service is 
of the same superior quality throughout, under 
management of Mr. Fred Harvey. The best 
equipment is provided; employes are every- 
where solicitous and courteous. Responsibility 
for the comfort of passengers is not divided, 
and altogether the Santa Fe has one of the 
perfect railway systems of the United States. 

The company issues a beautiful Indian pic- 
ture without wording as the front cover to 
its folder describing the new route and giving 
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time tables, maps, etc., 
for by everyone desiring a western souvenir, 
to any of the Santa Fe offices at San Francisco, 
Denver or C ‘hic ago. 
HANDSOME SPORTSMEN’'S CONVENIENCE, 
The Marble Safety Pocket Axe is one of the 
handiest tools on a hunting, fishing or camping 
trip the sportsman can carry. It is made by W. 
Marble, Gladstone, Mich., and it is delivered any- 
where in the U. 3S. at its purchase price. The 
blade of this axe is made of solid tool steel, finely 
tempered and highly polished. and the guard is 
of sheet steel, hinged on a spring in suc h a man- 
ner that either open or closed it is tirmly held in 
position. It combines great strength of construc- 
tion with lightness, compactness and durability, 
and its beauty of design and finish is such that 
no sportsman can afford te be without one in his 
outfit. See illustration in ad. elsewhere. 


and should be sent 


A POPULAR NEW DEVELOPER. 

The progressive firm of J. Hauff & Co., best 
known as the discoverers of all of the new de- 
velopers recently introduced, such as Metol, 
Ortol and Adurol, are again coming to the 
front with a new article, which our readers will 
find advertised and offered by their agent, Mr, 
G. Gennert. 

We refer to Pyrol Pyrol is a 
Pyrogallol, and certainly an improved form, as 
it has several important advantages. A sample 
which we received from Mr. Gennert shows 
Pyrol to be a beautiful crystal of needle for- 
mation, entirely different in its appearance 
from Pyrogallol. Instead of being bulky, it is 
as compact as Metol or Adurol, and a pound 
bottle is no larger than an ounce bottle of 
Pyrogallol. The condensed crystaline form 
offers much less exposure to the atmosphere, 
and is therefore a more permanent form, as 
the chances for oxydation are largely reduced, 
Pyrol can be poured from the bottle; it is not 
necessary to touch it with the fingers, and the 
staining of the latter can therefore be entirely 
avoided. 

In the solution Pyrol likewise 
lent keeping qualities, and if anyt 
developing quality than Pyrogallol, 


new form of 


shows excel- 
ing, greater 


Special Rates to Utah Points. 

On July 2th, August Mth, Mth, 30th and 3ist, 
and September 7th, 1%0, a rate of $18.00, plus $2.00, 
is authorized from Denver, Canon and inter 
mediate stations, including the Manitou ounce, 
to Salt Lake and Ogden, Utah. On same date 
rate of $16.00, plus $2.00, is authorized from Bue aan 
Vista, Leadville, Glenwood Springs and Aspen 
to Salt Lake and Ogden and return. Transit 
limit of ten (10) days in each direction; final 
limit, thirty days from date of sale, and good for 
stop-overs within transit limit. Tickets to be 
good via diverse routes, over the D. & R.G. Ry. 


Marble’s Safety Pocket Axe. 


THE HANDIEST TOOL A SPORTSMAN EVER CARRIED 


OPEN AND 
GUARDED 


Guard folds back into the handle as shown 
Dimensic 
THE ADVANTAGES: 1, Great Durability; 2,Compactness 
(the head and lower part of handle are of solid steel and have 
sufficient weight with about one-half the bulk of the ordi- 
nary hunting axe); 3, Convenience (the safety guard per- 
mits it to be carried in the hip or sporting coat pocket); 4, Com 
pleteness; 5s, Ornamental. Mfd. by W. L. MARBLE, 
Price, $2.50 ea.; discount to dealers Gladstone, Mich. 


n top ustration 


ns over a 1x4 Inches, weight 18 ounces 


DIRECTORY OF SPORTSIIEN’S HOTELS. 


_ BARDIN HOUSE, Salinas Cai., Henry 
Gross, Mgr. Rates, $1.25 and $2.00 per day. Pri- 
vate w writing room, First-class in every respect. 


THE HOLBROOKE, Main Street, Grass Val- 
ley, Nevada County, California. Jerome Deasy, 
Manager. Rates $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 


RIVERSIDE 


Gosse, Proprie- 
tor, Reno, 


HOTEL, H. J. 


Nevada. 


BELGIAN HARE BREEDERS. 


ARTHUR GORE, Propr. The 
bitry and Highland View Ranch, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Capacity 2,000. Oldest breeder; largest rab- 
bit farm in existence; high grade and market 
stock; prices reasonable. Address Arthur Gore, 
P.O. Box 56, Station “C,” Los Angeles, Cal. 


Rab 


_C. Rk. ROOT, Propr. the Hayward Rabbitry, 
320 Hayward Place, Denver, Colo., breeder and 
importer of high-class Belgians. 


KIMBALL & GRAHAM, Edgewater P. ( 
Denver, Colo., importers Belgian hares. Sires at 
stud. 


DIRECTORY OF GUIDES. 


STEVE BAXTER, 
Parties taken for 
Prices reasonable. 


W. H. HUBBARD, Glenwood Springs, Colo, 
Thirteen years experience in the mountains as 
hunter and guide. 


FOR SALE:—A tine Gordon Setter Bitch. 
Dr. 1. 8. Bryant, La Junta, Colorado. 


TARGET RIFLES FOR SALE. 


One 40-70 Winchester, fancy stock, 32-in. barrel, 

wind-gauge and Vernier sights, also long-range 
sights on heel, $5. One 3s-55 Ballard, engraved 
rame, birdseye maple stock, wind-gauge and 
Vernier sights, $5. One 4540 Murfflein, fancy 
stock, 30-inch barrel, wind-gauge and Vernier 
sights, $12. One 3240 Maynard, 28-inch barre}, 
wind-gauge and Vernier sights, 20. One 2-2 
Ballard, 24-in, barrel, combination front and peep 
rear sights, $10. Allof these barrels were cut by 
Geo. C. Schoyen. Moulds and shells, bullet seat- 
ers,etc. C.C. FORD, 906 Ith st., Denver, Colo. 


Glenwood Springs, 
bear, lion and large 


Colo, 
game. 


Addres-, 


Salt Lake Excursions—The World's Greatest Natural 
Sanitarium. 


The Rio Grande Western Ry., in connection 
with the Colorado Midland and Denver & Rio 
Grande BR. R’s., has just announced a series of ex- 
cursions to Salt Lake City—“the city of the 
Saints.” <A trip to Utah offers a view of the 
grandesc scenery on the continent, coupled ‘with 
all the delights of a sojourn in Salt Lake City. 
The Great Salt Lake with minaretted Saltair 
sea breezeand surf bathing 4000 feet above tide 
water—the glittering Salt Palace with its vaude 
ville performance and saucer track bicycle races, 
the Great Mormon Temple, Tabernacle and 
meee h institutions, the Parks, Drives and near 
by Canon, Mountain and Lake resoris are buta 
few of Salt Lake's attractions. The summer cli- 
mate is incomparable. The daily tourist rate, 
July Ist to September 30th from Denver, Boulder, 
Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pueblo, etc., is $25.00; 
on July 2th, August 13th. Mth, 3th, 3lst and 
September 7th the lines above referred to offer a 
rate of $20.00 round trip, and on July 3lst and 
August Ist the tourist or round trip rate will be 
$18.00. Noone who has the time can afford to over- 
look the trip to Utah. For additional details drop 
a card to W. J. Caverley, T. P. A., Room 76 Ernest 
& Cranmer Block, Denver, or Geo. W. Heintz, 
General Passenger Agent, Rio Grande Western 
Ry., Salt Lake City. 
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